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fue present crusade against reckless 
driving is timely and commendable. The 
young woman on 
Madison avenue, New York, a few days 
vo, caused by criminally careless driving, 
as brought to light the fact that on an 
that city there are four serious 
day of this nature. The only 
hat there are fewer people in Bos- 
n knocked down and killed, is that there 
are fewer people to be utilized for this 
purpose. ‘Th? driving eré is every whit 
as reckless, and owing to our crowded and 
crooked streets it is safe to say there are 
proportionately more accidents of this sort 
n Boston than in New York. Two young 
girls were Knocked down last Wednesday 
afternoon by a heedless herdic driver on 
‘Tremont street. One escaped serious in- 
juries; the other had her skull fractured 
sod Was conveyed to the hospital. There 
seis W be something about the nature of 
hs work that makes the ordinary city driver 
‘ thoroughly lawless person, enthroned 
spon his lofty seat, with two good horses 
ia front obedient to his will, and flourish- 
ag his whip as an emblem of his power, 
be feels such a supreme disdain for the 
bumble pedestrian that being run over seems 
‘most too good for him. The pedestrian 
‘if & position of such obvious disadvan- 
lage, thatin case of accident and conflict 
‘ Wstimony, he should always be given 
ee advantage of every doubt. 
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fue Mayor of Vineland, New Jersey, 
meevuly fined a young woman of that town 
ture dollars for hissing an objectionable 
‘atireat a public entertainment. The 
tayor was doubtless simply fulfilling his 
duty in executing the law ashe found it 
upon the statute book, for there are simi- 
at lawsin many places, and the hissing of 
‘ly presentation on the stage, no matter 
oW objectionable that presentation may 
*, and how mach it may merit instant and 
‘element disapproval, is an actionable of- 
—_ But that it should be so. is most 
“ortunate. A stage performance is un- 
‘“tany other commodity in the market, 
“asmuch as it has to be paid for blindly 
‘advance, and the buyer is obliged to re- 
Jeatirely upon the good faith and as- 
“watce of the seller. If these assurances 
we Wustworthy, he gets his money’s worth 
‘ud allis well; but if, as not infrequently 
‘tappeus, these assurances are grossly de- 
‘ving and the entertainment for which 
Ged Money has been paid tarns out to be 
“uy, tiresome, or even postively objection- 
aie, the patrous have received no return 
“t eir money, nor have they the ordinary 
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satisfaction of expressing their disapproy- 
alof the cheat. Ifa performance is meri- 
torious it invariably receives immediate 
and unmistakable expressions of approval, 
while on the other hand if it totally 
lacking in merit the audience should cer- 
tainly have the privilege of expressing 
their dissatisfaction. Not only dves jus- 
tice demand this but it is inthe best inter- 
ests of art. 


is 


her 
shown herself 
institu- 


Since the inauguration of 
able president, Harvard has 
the most progressive educational 
tion in the country. She now meditat- 
another innovation which al- 
ready caused much comment, not alone in 
distinctly educational circles. 
vation is the shortening of the 
college course from 
The faculty and the academic council and 
the corporation have decided upon this re- 
duction and it needs only the sanction of 
the board of overseers to go into effect. 
This sanction it is likely to receive. While 
some opposition has expressed to 
this new movement the general weight of 
opinion is strongly in its favor. It cannot 


present 


is 


ing has 


regular 


been 


be questioned that too much has been 
crowded into the years of preparation for 
the duties of active life, and considering 


the brisk competition of the age, the col- | 


lege man who after getting the degree of 
A. Bey takes a further course in a profes- 


sional school, enters upon his life’s work at | 


too advanced an age. Supposing him to 
be nineteen on entering college and 


twentytthree at graduating, three years 
more in school of law or medicine, will 
postpone his days of active work until the 
age of twenty-six ; and with the over-crowd- 
ed conditions of our professions he is fortu- 
nate if he has arrived at a position of self- 
support by the time he is thirty. So mani- 
fest isthe disadvantage of this late be- 
ginning that some sensible men as notably, 
Mr. Carnegie 1n a recent article, have main- 
tained that a college education-is,a distinct 
disadvantage, and tbat the boys who go 
from the common schools immediately 
into their life work, having by many years 
the start of their college brothers, notice- 
ably outstrip them. Between this ex- 
treme view and the other, that a college 
education being a good thing there cannot 
be too much of it, there is a position much 
more sensible than either. The prepara- 
tory schools of to-day have taken upon 
themselves so much of the work formerly 
done by the college, and the professional 
schools have so greatly broadened their 
field and lengthened their courses, that the 
college really has a less demand upon it 
than formerly, and its course could to ad- 
vantage be shortened to three years. 





UNDOUBTEDLY many of the rumors re- 
garding an existing unpleasantness be- 
tween the Kaiser and his former chancellor 
are to be received with extreme caution; 
for the attitude of these two great men is 
one so fruitfulin possibilities as to bea 
constant stimulant to journalistic imagi- 
nation. That there is sufficient ground to 
suggest the possibility of stirring political 
events inthe near future cannot be ques- 
tioned. If, according to the latest rumor, 
the Emperor has informed Prince Bismarck 
that if he doesn’t stop talking, there wiil 
be serious results, the public can look for 
some interesting developments; foi 
old prince has not been brought up 
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It 


threat of a rather impudent young man. 


seems hardly probable that Bismarck is in 


any underhanded way trying to undermine 
the Emperor, but on the other hand it must 
be remembered that Bismarck has always 


| been more renowned for shrewd diplomacy 


This inno- | 


four to three years. | 


than for lofty printiple; and also that re- 
venge exercises a potent influence upon the 
human mind, and one that does not lose its 
power with the increased age of the sub- 
ject. Should there come a rupture 
and violent between the sovereign and tae 
foremost citizen how happy be 
France and Russia. 


deep 


would 


Tue French are a peculiarly fortunate 
people, in the fact that they are true phi- 
losophers; they can extract pleasure and 
comfort not only from what is, but from 
what might be. They have sunk several 


| hundred million dollars in the Panama Can- 


| ever be completed. 


al, where they will never see it again nor 
any return therefrom. But recently they 
appointed a special Panama Canal Commis- 
sion to make a careful estimate of the pro- 
spective earnings of the canal should it 
This company of emi- 
nent scientists after much laborious investi- 


| gation finds that if the canal is completed 


jand if the annual cost of 
\five and a half million francs, 
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maintainance 18 
and if a 
certain number of other conditions are so 
and so, and if the tonnage of the canal in- 
creases in a certain ratio, the estimated net 
annual receipts after the canal has been in 
operation twelve years, will be 67,000,000 


| francs; which doubtless will afford much 


solid solace to the thousands of poor peo- 
ple of the republic who have parted for 
ever with their scant savings. Having 
now satisfied themselves upon this pres- 
sing matter they should appoint another 
commission with Jules Vernes at itshead to 
estimate the annual net receipts and the 
dividends upon stock of a railroad to the 
moon. as 

‘Te census takers have been at work now 
for several days, ayd the reports show that 
their labors are progressing with fair 
smoothuess and rapidity. What trouble 
they have encountered is directly the effect 
of the seditious advice of a number of 
newspapers, of class always on the alert 
for something new and striking with which 
to fill their columns. Had it not been for 
the outcry raised in various quarters against 
many of the questions on the list, they 
would have been asked and answered with- 
out any sense of impropriety. This news- 
paper outcry seems to have effected the 
enumerators more than the people; and 
not a few of them were so apprehensive of 
the reception awaiting them, that they 
resigned the places they had sought so 
eagerly. One of their number in New York 
carried the perturbation to the unfortunate 
extent of suicide. But notwithstanding 
these drawbacks the enumeration has gone 
on admirably, showing that the machinery 
of the bureau was well constructed and in 
competent hands. 


Tne Senate is now conscientiously at 
at work upon the McKinley bill. That many 
of its minor features will undergo more or 
less alteration is to be expected. Regard- 
ing however, its most important feature, 
the sugar clause,there is no reason to expect 
any radical change. The Senate in its own 


bill of last year indicated with sufficient 


on this question, 
eyed not only in free 


this kind of treatment, and he probably | sugar butin a payment of a bounty for 
will hardly be moved to silence by the! sugar raised in this country. The bounty) 


|present bill, 














SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 
suggested at that time was one centa 
pound and this may be substituted in the 
for the sum fixed by the 
But the principle of free sugar 
with a bounty for home production will 

undoubtedly be retained. 


House. 


TueSsE are perilous and troublesome days 
for bachelors of both sexes. Their ranks 
are being invaded on every side, and the 
high and low alike are falling before the 
wily archer. The bachelor has always 
found June the particularly fatal month, 
but it is doubtful whether the present 
month has been equalled in fatality by any 
of its predecessors. The great African 
explorer who not only traversed a dark 
continent, but who has lived a half century 
of heroic single life, unconditionally sur- 
renders. Miss Mary Anderson, whom spin- 
sterhood had marked for its own, finds this 
month of June too much for her and re- 
mains a spinster nolonger. A distinguished 
journalist of New York, for many years a 
renowned bachelor, fled to London this week 
and was married; while the wedding of Mr. 
Oelrichs, to Miss Theresa Fair, with her 
$5,000,000 dowry, which occurred last 
Tuesday in San Francisco, was the must 
juminous affair in a matrimonial way ever 
seen west of the Mississippi. These are 
but a few instavces out of thousands, and 
the daily press has been so over-run with 
descriptions of weddings and announce- 
ments and rumors of weddings as seriously 
to infringe upon the usual base ball space. 
Over against all this, those who still con- 
tend for the blessings of single life, find 
great encouragemeut in the fact that in one 
day this week there appeared before the 
Supreme Court of New York, twenty-six 
cases for divorce. 


This is an interesting story that comes 
from Richmond that a number of ex-Con- 
federate officers on the night preceding the 
unveiling of Lee’s monument pledged the 
sum of $50,000 toward the completion of 
the Grant monument in New York. If this 
story is only true, and itis not altogether 
incredible, it will prove one of the happiest 
strokes in recent American history. In 
the first place it will afford considerable 
food for thought to the vast and opulent 


city of New York, which with all her mil- 
lions fiuds it so difficult to raise a few 
thousands to perpetuate the memory 
of the great general; and in_ the 


second place it would bring the North &nd 
South together in a feeling of true frater- 
uity, suchas never yet existed. It would 
indeed be throwing down the last barrier 
between them. Asa matter of sentiment 
it would stand unequalled, and as a matter 
of cold policy it would be worth many 
times $50,000 to the South. 


Mr. CLEVELAND is making himself quite 
popular with the dramatic profession. He 
gave them a pleasant little talk the other 
night, assuring them that they were per- 
ceptibly getting on in the world. The 
effort was not of the sparkling, and scin- 
tillating sort, but rather solid and substan- 
tial, after the ex-president’s well known 
style. He charged them however not to 
forget, in the giddy whirl of financial and 


social triumphs, that they had grave duties 
to the state. He offered no bill of particu- 
lars, but the wise among them knew that 
the proper fulfilment of their duty meant 
the avoidance of the iniquitous Republi- 
cans on the one hand, and those who loudly 
proclaim their democracy on the other, and 
the cleaving only to those whose one great 
mission is reform and reinstatement. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
SELFISHNESS. 


Far back I've traced thee to thine evil source 
Through tributaries deep and dark and red, 


Where’er thou'st forced thy way and made thy 


bed, 
Where pleasure hurries on its headlong course, 
Where proud ambition'’s tide sounds loud and 
hoarse, 
Where lurid light on passion’s stream is shed— 
Till envious pools attest thy fountain head; 
0, rushing river, black with angry force, 
That inundates the land, and floods the shore 
Destroying life, and devastating homes, 


Along thy banks, high aims for dikes we'll build, 


And wage with thee incessant, watchful war 

With love on guard to check thy rising foams, 

Till thou subside, by living springs distilled. 
—ELLA Kirk JBLLIFF. 


For the Commonwealth. 


MY HEART TO THINE. 


My heart govs out to thine, dear, 
In longing and in love; 

Wearied by doubt, oppressed by fear,— 
A tempest-driven dove. 


Straight to thy beart of heart:, dear, 
Unewerving left nor right: 

Through nights so dark, through d*ya so rear, 
Speeds its unerring flight. 


It dashes on the pane, dear, 
It makes one piteous cry; 
No love to warm, no light to cheer, 
No open door, Yet wounded here 
Poor heart, here mayst thou die. 


IN THE MILE EVD ROAD. 


How like her! tut "tis she, herself, 
Comes up the crowded street — 

How little did I think, this morn, 
My uonly love to meet! 


Whose else that motion and that mien? 
Whose else that airy tread? 
«.» For one strange moment I forgot 
My only love was dead. 
—Amy Levys. 


A SIGH FOR SUMMER. 


Return rich summer, bring thy balmy heat, 

Thy long, long, lustrous days, 60 loth to close, 

Thy mornings, which so musically rose 

On sun-flushed woodland, bill, or steeping street, 

Tower-shadowed, where swift swallow-pinions 
meet 


The dawn-glow; bring the poontide’s charmed 
repose, 
When grass-meads dimple not and warm woods 


doze, 
Gold eves, pale nights with hushed sea-murmurs 


aweet; 

Return, with suntit mirth and holiday, 

Long dreams by soft-toned waves and breakers 
hoar, 

With brown-armed maids and 
hay; 

Lone rambles over heather-purpled moor, 

With reaper’s sultry toll and cricketers’ play, 

Earth's rose-sprent robe and Ocean's star-paved 
floor! 

—Maxwell Gray, Murray’s Magazine. 


THE KOSE AND THE FERN. 


mowers tossing 


Lady, life’s sweetest lesson would'st thou learn, | 


Come thou with me to love's enchanted bower; 
High overhead the trellised roses burn, 
Beneath thy feet behold the feathery fern— 

A leaf without a flower. 


What though the rose leaves fall? 
are sweet, 
And have been lovely in their beauteous prime, 
While the bare frend seems ever to repeat, 
“For us no bud, no blossom, wakes to greet 
The joyous flowering time!" 


They atill 


Heed thou the lesson. Life has leaves to tread 
And flowers to cherish; summer round tree 
glows; 
Wait not till autumn’s fading robes are shed, 
But while its petals still are burning red 
Gather life’s full-blown rose! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, in Atlantic Monthly. 


BABY’S KISS. 


’Tis bed-time; say your hymn, and bid “Good- 
night; 

God biess mamma, papa, and dear ones all.” 

Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall, 

Another minute you will shat them quite. 

Yes, | will carry you, put out the light, 

And tuck you up, although you are so tall! 

What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 

My wages if I settle you all right? 

I laid her golden curls upon my arm, 

1 drew her little feet within my hand; 

Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss, 

Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm. 

She nestled to me, and by love’s command 

Paid me my precious wages—“ Baby's Kiss." 
—Earl of Rosslyn. 


WAIT A WHILE. 
Joy, what art thou? tell me, 
Though I know thee well. 


“Waita while,” said Sorrow, 
“Wait, and I will tell.” 


Life, what art thou? tell me, 
Though I draw thy breath. 

“Wait, and I will answer; 
Wait a while,” said Death 


| 





A Tale of a Matertalized Figment and the 
Trouble it Gave. 
While I was falling in love with Miss 


Kenyon and becoming engaged to her, I | agreed that we were not to see one another | However, I will leave you to judge him ¢ 
was too much tossed about in a maelstrom | oftener than twice a week, and yet, from | yourse!ves. 
of new emotions to give any consideration | one cause and another, it came about that | 


to the rest of the world; but no sooner did 
I leave the house an accepted man, than I 
was overwhelmed by an appalling thought. 


It was such acrusher that I had to stand | and I presently made up my mind that | myself at the creation vf Tomasson. yf 


|stillin the street and blink back at the 
stars fo several moments before I could 
muster the courage to go on. 

“There are not less than 300 of them,” I 
remarked to Sirius, meaning, not the 
heavenly bodies, but my friends on earth; 
|‘*and I know that everyone will feel him- 
| Self called upon to attempt to say some- 
| thing funny about it.” 
| Then there suddenly came to my mind 
| wont to make on love, matrimony and kin- 
dred subjects. Like a grewsome proces- 


sion of spectres,they deployed past,shaking | 


their gory locks at me, until I shuddered 
and cried aloud : 

‘‘Alas! that I should have labored these 
‘inany years to give myself the name of re- 
cluse and woman-hater, that am now the 
maddest of lovers!” 

My consternation at the miserable out- 
| look was so great that for a moment I was 
tempted to turn back and propese to Mabel 
that we should put the engagement in es- 
crow, so to speak, until | could go out and 
reconstruct my reputation. If Icoald only 
obtain a temporary reprieve, during which 
to make a public exhibition of some sack- 
cloth and ashes, my punishment might be 
made lighter and more easily endured. 
| The nextevening, when I saw Mabel, I 
| explained to her the awkward situation in 
| which I was placed. To do this, I had to 
| coacens De my detestable habit of saying 


mean things about women in general, and I | 


| supposed that she would take me severely 

| to task; but, on the contrary, it seemed to 
please her. 

| She agreed very readily to my plan of 

| keeping the engagement a profound secret 

| for the present. 

‘‘Luckily the same idea came to me last 
night,” said Miss Kenyon; ‘‘and so I did 
not tell any one about it.” 

**What! no one at all?” 

‘*Not a single living soul!” 


‘‘Now, look here, Mabel, you must have | 


‘told your mother, 
| moment ago——” 
| “Why, of course, Arthur! You would 
; not ask me to conceal it from her, would 
| you?” 

“Certainly not; but you declared that 
| you had not told anybody. Who else?” 
|" “Nobody, Arthur. How wretchedly scep. 
tical men are? No one else at all—except 
Amy.” 
| ‘Amy Lorne! 


| 
| 


because you said a 


™ 


Good heavens! 


like that and look like that-——” 

“No, no, dear. Please forgive me—only 
I was taken aback at our plan being upset 
at the start——” 

‘‘Upset! What do you mean, Mr. Seeley? 
If you think we can’t trust Amy Lorne, 
| you don't know her. She ts as discreet and 
as reliable ina matter of this kind as—as 
I am myself. Now, tam just glad it has hap- 
pened this way. It is a miserable tradi- 
tion among men that women can't keep 
secrets. Now, sir, at the end of a month, [ 
want you to investigate and see whether 
anybody knows anything about this en- 





I will remark just here that during the 
| five or six weeks that followed I heard no 
| hint of the knowledge in any quarter of the 
|engagement, from which I was obliged to 
} admit that both the young ladies had dis- 
| creetly kept their counsel. 
|. This part of the circuit was thus closed, 
| but at my own end of the line there remain- 
|ed a more dangerous opening. It was here 
|that I was compelled to evoke the aid of 
| Tomasson, whose volatile career forms the 
| real topic of this narrative. 
| Iwas so situated that my goings-out and 
|my comings-in were observed by half-a- 
| dozen people, and the peculiarities thereof 
| regularly commented upon. 
| ‘The boarding-house where I resided was 
very much like a club, or a fraternity. 
| Good Mrs. Rollin admitted none but single 
jmen, and these only on our unanimous 
|vote. Most of us had been living at the 
| house several years, and we had become 
}very clannish. Asa matter of course, we 
|were pretty well acquainted with one 
j another's ways and habits. For myself I 
had always led a life in which there was 
|not the least element of secrecy and very 
| Nttle, indeed, of privacy. My room inthe 
| evening was a favorite resort of gossipers 
jand smokers. It was well known that I 
| boasted of having no women friends and 
lof acknowledging no social obligations, 


| 


“| 


| the many ill-timed jests which I had been | 


“There, if you propose to speak to me | 


gagement. I know you will have to con- | 
fess that your suspicions of Amy were un- 
just.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


land I, nothing lotb, would give full expla- 
| nation. 

—~ "Thus far I had contrived, by the use of 
| various forms of prevarication, to head off 
inquiry, but the situation was gradually 
| becoming critical. Miss Kenyon and | had 


i 


|I found it necessary to call almost every 
evening. Of course, it was inevitable that 
general suspicion should begin to brew, 


| nothing less than some hervic form of 
mendacity would save me. 

One evening—I think it was about the 
fourth day after the engagement—I came 
down the stairway of the house where I 
lived, with the intention of going out to 
}see Mabel, but in the hall I came upon 
| several of the fellows. 


“Where are yon going?” cried the 
chorus. 

“Over to the Ivanhoe,” I answered 
promptly. It was the club where I gener- 


ally played whist. 

“I will go with you,” said Tom Vernon, 
| reaching for his hat and stick. 
| This was awkward, as I had really no 
intention of passing anywhere near the 
|club-house, and it now became necessary 
to go there. Then Vernon insisted upon 
pointing out to me various good whist 
|players who were disengaged, and I was 
| compelled to malign their skill to avoid be- 
|ing drawn into a game. At last I shook 
| him off, and was about te leave, when one 
| of the members of the club asked me to ac- 
company him to the theatre to see a certain 
}actor whom he knew I admired greatly. 

“Tam sorry,” I said, ‘‘but I have an im- 
| portant engagement.”’ 

He came down the steps 
| with me. 
| ‘**Which way are you going!” he asked. 
| ‘Tomy rooms,” I said, knowing that 
the theatre lay in the opposite direction. 

**T hate to go alone,” said he; ‘I think I 
| will walk overto the house with you, and 
see if | cannot get company.” 

There was nothing to be done but to go 
j} back to the house, thus wasting another 
precious quarter of an hour, which I might 
|} have spent with Mabel. When we came 
| inside, there was the same observant crowd 
}in the hall. 
| [ran upstairs to my room, and devoted a 
| few seconds to thought. Having neither a 
ready tongue, nor a fertile imagination, 
devices which might have come extempore 
to another had to be carefully worked out 
|of me. When I came into the hall again, I 
| was prepared to answer any chance ques- 
| tions that might be flung in my direction. 


into the street 


| ‘*What was the matter with the whist 
;}game?” asked one of the men near the 
door. 


| “No good players,” [answered. Then I 
| stopped fora moment under the gastight, 
; produced a package of letters from my 
| pocket and opened one at random. 
‘Does any one know whereabouts on 
|South-ave the Hotel Brookside is?” I 
| asked. 
None of them knew. How should they? 
| “There is a friend of mine from New 
| Orleans stopping there,” I said; “his name 
}is Tomasson. I must look him up.” 
| ‘Tom Mason?” 

‘“‘No. Tomasson!” 

‘‘Is there any pedigree goes with a name 
|like that?” asked Harry Waller. 

‘It is an odd name,” I assented, ‘‘and he 
is a very peculiar fellow.” Then becoming 
emboldened by the sight of unsuspecting 
credence in every face, I added, recklessly, 
“T will bring him round and let you com- 
pare him and his name.” 

Iwas stopping to replace the letter in 
which I had pretended to look up Tomas- 
son’s address in my pocket, when Fred 
Hillhouse, who is one of the most thought- 
| ful and kindly fellows in the world, spoke 
|up and said: 
| **By all means fetch him around and let 
|us help you teentertain him. Will he be 
| here any length of time?” 
| *T don’t know,” I answered; 
| weeks perhaps. 
| ter.” 

‘Is hea society man?” asked Egerton; 
|**I can get all the invitations———” 


“several 
He doesn’t say in his let- 


| ‘If he likes sport,” shouted Morley, ‘‘I | 


Mn take him to. the Finnegan-Johnson 
fight and the races next week.” 
| “It is just possible,” said Woolcott, 
|**that Mr. Tomasson is neither a dude nor 
}a tough, but possesses brains and refine- 
‘ment. In that case, I have an extra ticket 
|for the Loreley concert, which is at his 
service.” 
I was beginning to get very much con- 
fused. What sort of a man was my friend 
| Tomasson? It was not enough to have 
}merely bestowed existence upon him; I 
| must now invest his airy nothingness with 
‘something more than a local habitation 
|and a name; he must have such character- 
| isties and proclivities as might be needed 
to give him respectable verisimilitude. If 
I were to manufacture a friend, there was 


'soif I went out, it was either to the | no reason why he should not bea superior 


\theatre orto some one of the clubs of | sort of a mortal. 


| which I was a member. 
osity, but from mere good-nature and 


Not out of curi- | 


“I think you would all like Tomasson,” 
|I said, with my hand on the door-knob, 


politeness, the fellows were accustomed to | ready to make a retreat the moment that a 
|callon me to account for all my absences, | suitable opportunity showed itself; ‘he is| I found the boarding-house into which it 
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| really a splendid fellow. He goes in {op 
sport, but he does not lack refinement, by 
any means. I imagine that he isa shining 
jlight socially, although I don't know 
| much about such matters. What | admire 
i|him for most is his brillisnt intellect. 





for 


Then I made my escape out of the door 
| amid a general chorus of “Bring hin, 
around! Let us look at him!” 
| Atfirst, I was inclined to congratulat, 

au off-hand piece of work, it was ally 
quite an artistic job. In a few carele< 
| sentences I had succeeded in investing jim 
| with such a live reality that general interest 
| was excited in the manner of his suitable 
entertainment. To me, he was likely to be 
| the most convenient form of a friend ever 
| devised—a sort of patron saint of alibis, 
| with whom, under one pretext or another, 
L might be supposed to spend all the time 
which it was my real) intention to devote to 
| Mabel. In my imagination [ pictured my 
|self, mght after night, waylaid by 
}same crowd at the door, and passing 
through always the same brief dialogue 
‘*Where are you going?” 

«Over to see Tomasson.” 

Blessed Tomasson! He had come to 
in my direst need, and had generous|, 
placed his time and labor—his very self 
in fact—at my disposal. There was noth 
ing which I would not gladly do for him i: 
return. If he liked money, there was no 
reason why y should not bestow millions 
upon him. He might marry the: loveliest 
woman in the world—that is, except Mabe! 
—if ever he found himself inclined to 
matrimony. In appearance, he should tx 
a glass of fashion and mould of form; he 
should be endowed with the accomplish- 
ments, manners and conversation of an 
old-fashioned novel hero. Widespread and 
glorious should be the fame of Tomasson 
and I its herald. 

Never before had I manufactured a 
friend to order, and for the moment the 
occupation held me with an irresistible 
fascination. But as I went on grafting 
one virtue after another upon the parent 
stock of a name, it suddenly occurred to 
me that [ had not created Tomasson for 
my own delectation, but as a beguilement 
for my friends at the house. He had come 
into existence to fill a need, and the quali- 
ties with which Linvested him must be 
such as would best enable him to carry out 
his object in life. It would be a fine thing, 
forsooth, if I was to excite sucha degree 
of public interest over the excellencies of 
Tomasson that my friends would, so to 
speak, serve a writ of habeas corpus on 
me, and demand that I produce his person. 
Indeed, I had recklessly laid myself open 
to this very complication by offering to 
bring Tomasson to the house. At the mo- 
ment I had attached no importance to the 
promise, for the reason that I looked upon 
Tomasson as a mere transient who could 
be induced to move on to some other abid- 
ing place ata moment’s notice. Butif | 
proposed to avail myself permanently of his 
services, I must manage in some way to 
give him the gift of fernseed and make 
him waik invisible. To accomplish this, it 
might be necessary to put the poor fellow 
through a course of misfortunes, or en- 
velop him ina dark shroud of mystery, or 
perhaps despoil him of some of his noblest 
characteristics. 

As I turned the situation over in my 
mind, Tomasson the heroic, the grand, the 
exemplary, began to fade away, and in his 
place there appeared the strange, undefined 
nucleus of a Tomasson, to which character- 
istics should rally as fast as circumstances 
made them necessary. I hastily prospected 
the conversation through which I had just 
passed, and sought in my own utterances 
for the elements of this nucleus. Tomass- 
on was ‘‘peculiar,” but ‘‘a splendid fellow,” 
who went in for sport and society, was re- 
fined, and had a “‘brilliant intellect.” It 
was fortunate that I had called him ‘‘pecu- 
liar.” Through the medium of its far- 
reaching significance, every other charac- 
teristic could be rendered inoperative at a 
moment's notice, and if needed, a horde of 
idiosyncrasies could be unleashed upon him. 

A number of times that evening, I found 
myself on the point of telling Mabel al! 
about Tomasson; but something restrained 
me. Perhaps it was the thought that h 
might be destined for some dark and dan 
gerous career, of which she had best re- 
main in ignorance, and perhaps [° held back 
because I was unwilling that she should 
learn that her future husband could be 
guilty of such stupendous mendacity. 

Before I went down to breakfast the 
next morning, I had the campaign pretty 
well planned out. It was to attire Tom- 
asson in the habiliments of a ready-made 
mystery. I thought best to make it a mys- 
tery about a woman, because that is the 
most interesting kind, and would give 
larger range to Tumasson’s peculiarities 
and my own eccentric movements. 

At the breakfast-table I was met, as I 
had anticipated, with a rattle of inquiries 
about my friend. 

**Did you find Tomasson?” 

‘Yes, after some difficulty,” I 


PRS 





wered ; 
**the Hotel Brookside no longer exists, but 
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JUNE 7, 1 = one ern en ~— = : 
| | 
stamorphosed. We spent a taken into our plans and allowed to assist | on the worst tie in the lot; then the spirit| We went down-stairs together. On the 
pas beea MEM” owether, and I shall see |in the work. L assured him that this was of St. Ananias whispered in my ear: ‘‘Dis- | lounge in the hall lay Fred Hillhouse, and 
pleasant evening © 4 impossible, as Tomasson was naturally | semble, temporize, or you are discovered!” | as we passed he addressed himself to 
y agai — be stay in the city?” | very sensitive about the whole matter and| ‘You surprise me,” I stammered; ‘are Waller. 
How One ; y would not like to extend the circle of his | you c-certain?” | ‘‘Where are you going, Harry?” 
asked Hilno’ » 1 said; “he is not here | confidence. “Certain, sure,” he answered; ‘“‘perhaps| ‘‘We are going over to see Tomasson.” 
That cep vat is, not exactly. He may ‘“Heis a peculiar fellow, you under-|I have done an unwarrantable thing in There was an air of rascally satisfaction 
at he may stay @ month or | stand,” I said. taking a hand in this matter, but the way \in the Way my companion spoke. Hill- 
gay 8 wees, © } Then Harry demanded to kvow what it has turned out, I am confident that To- | house gazed at us in mild surprise, but 


ie Loreley concert?” de- | method of search we proposed to employ, 


masson will forgive me.” 


said nothing. 
de- 


+ Woolcott jand, on the spur of the moment, I outlined 
andes sa. frowning and shaking my | a campaign which, in its intricate complete- 
9 ¥ 5 ““. am afraid not.” ness, would have probably astonished Vi- 
; ’ it. of course. Any sensi- | docq himself. The entire lifetime of sever- 
eou * oxelaimed Morley. | al expert detectives would have been need- 
cm | said hastily; ‘*Tomasson will | ed to carry out the work which I set be- 
~~ anywhere. “I doubt, indeed, | fore Tomasson and myself to be accom- 
thet he ever comes here to the house. | plished in the brief month or two during 

Ww vs 


strange to you, butit would | which [ proposed to keep my engagement 


» the cause of his visit here. | a secret. 


“What have you 
manded. 

“T have felt dissatisfied for some time,” 
answered Waller, ‘‘with the way this 
search was being carried on. It was un- 
systematic and incomplete. So while you | 
and Tomasson have been fooling with de- | 
tectives and wandering about the streets at 
night, 1 have been working on a method of 
my own. You remember you told me that 


been doing?” I 


‘I thought it best to say that,” remarked 
Waller, as soon as we got outside the door, 


| **so as to throw him off the scent.” 


He evidently thought he had done a 
brilliant thing, and I was in no condition 
of mind to enter into a dispute with him. 
Presently he hailed a street-car, and I ob- 
served with some gratification that it was 
of the line which led to the part of the city 
in which Mabel lived. After seeing this 


. re I pretended to get a bit) Waller gave no small assistance in the | she was finely educated in music. The poor | woman, whoever she was, and convincing 
eed. Tomasson asked me not to} development of this part of the piot, by | woman had to support herself, and I de- | Waller that she was not Mrs. Tomasson, I 
ee pame toany one, as he does | suggesting various avenues of search | cided that it must be by piano lessons. [| could, without much delay, .make my cus- 
. presence here known. Well | which I had passed unnoticed. He promis- | went to the music stores and obtained lists | tomary call on Miss Kenyon. 
‘ate, as I had already told all | ed to render such explanations to the boys | of all the lady teachers in the city, and| Waller continued to ply me with ques- 
‘ix is a strange and interesting | as would prevent them from questioning | then proceeded to look them up one after | tions about Mrs. Tomasson, which I was 
jafter he is gone I will tell it,|mesbout my absence, and with this we/another. I pretended that I wanted in-|too much annoyed to answer very care- 
, will, Lwish you would forget | parted. I felt that [ had done a masterly | struction for a suppositious sister of mine, | fully. It was a clear case that [was on 
the present.” piece of work in selecting Waller as my |and some forty-three teachers had to be | the verge, either of a disagreeable expos- 
‘| bad exactly the effect that [| pseudo-confidant. Of al' the fellows, he | deladed into thinking they were about to | ure of all my mendacity, or of an awkward 
It made any further | was the one that I had most to fear, both | secure a new pupil before I found the right |interview with this unknown woman. 
s of Tomasson impossible. | for his shrewd discernmentand for his | one.” |What would she think of us, and how 
iry confusion and si- | habit of dealing in badinage. I had dis- ‘‘But how do you know she is the right| should we explain our absurd conduct? 
.e conversation changed | armed my most aangerous enemy and made | one? Surely she does not bear Tomasson's | Waller was bent on going—that was plain 
snvel of him a shield against the others. name still?” | enough —and what would he do when he 
"\ ido well enough for a Everything turned out exactly as I had| ‘Of course not. She has prefixed aj|came face to face with the supposed Mrs. 
but there were indi- | hoped and planned. That evening, when I | ‘Mrs.’ to her own family name and dresses | Tomasson? 
ip who, by reason of my | came down stairs togo out, Hillhouse re-/asa widow. She is Mrs. Ripley.” My consternation doubled when we 
- with them, were entitled | marked, “You are going over to see Tom-| “Ripley!” I ejaculated; ‘‘her family | came to the very street in which Missy Ken- 
cree of confidence. It | asson,I suppose,” to which I answered, | name!” yon lived, and I saw Waller making pre- 
is und yet it might be ex-|*‘*Yes,” and it became the formula as often “Ah,” said Waller, with a cunning | parations to get off the car. What ill luck 
. volunteered, I might | as I met at the door when departing to see|look, ‘you have probably  torgotten | that it should be in her neighborhood! If 
ge s sus ms. So L picked out | Mabel. No questions were asked about | that in the very first conversation we had |apything strange or unpleasant should 
wrry Wa is my first victim, and man- | Tomasson, and if he came into the general | together about Tomasson, you mentioned | happen, it would ve sure to come to her 
: shat we should walk down town to- | conversation at all, it was only because I | the name of the other family in the feud. I | ears, and how could [ account for it? 
- | thought best to refer to him once in a while | remembered it.” | «This way,” said Waller: ‘it is the 
* Harry,” L said, “I want to tell you | to keep up the verisimilitude of the thing. | Had I mentioned it? Had I? I recalled | large stone house with the fir trees in the 
. yout this Tomasson affair, | Knowing that Waller had told something of | the fact that | had lugged as many names | yard.” 
ecause | want your advice and part- | his story, it gave mea wicked delight to!as possible Into that first great lie—but| ‘‘What, does she live there?” I ex- 
vase | know that the fellows are | throw out vague and mysterious hints of | Ripley—Ripley? | claimed. 
ment upon it among them- | adventures with which I met when in his| ‘Ha! ha!” said Waller, getting up from/ “Oh, no,” said he. ‘She told me that 
s, and I want you to be in a position | company. the chair, with a laugh; ‘‘I imagine you | she expected to visit there this evening, 
f wy misunderstanding that may In the meantime, I was industriously re- | never expected to find such an expert in j and we could call on her then. The Lornes 
s quite probable that you will| forming myself. The wanton misogynist|me. Now put on your coat and come /live there. Do you know Amy Lorne?— 
I isson, and I think Ido no | ate his own sarcasms iu a not-too-ostensi-|along, [have made an engagement with | very pice girl. I don’t mind telling you, 
urtia ating his contidence.” | ble penitence. I exhibited a disposition of | her to meet you this evening.” Seeley, that I recently became engaged to 
said Waller; “do you expect/a mild and pastoral type, such as [ im- ‘The de uce you have!” I exclaimed. | her.” 
tory @ secret?” agined a young man who could fail into Weller eyed me for a moment in sucha ‘Amy Lorne,” I gasped. This was 
<actly.” sald l; “tyou might | love and get married, without astonishing | peculiar way that | was afraid I had be- | Mabel’s ‘‘best friend.” 
i ise or Woolcott, for | his friends, might display. I listened with | trayed myself. “Yes; very nice girl—only she will tell 
vod yet { would not like it to be-|an unconscionable degree of interest to| ‘Now look here, Seeley,” said he, ‘‘I did | secrets. All do that you know. Ought 
Hillhouse’s rhapsodies about his sisters, | not think this of you. I supposed naturally | not to trust ’em.” 
i said Waller. and promised Egerton that I would ‘‘tackle | you would feel a little chagrin that [| ‘Look here,” I said, savagely, grasping 
\ elieved that he understood, | society” as soon as the departare of Tomas-| should have succeeded where you have | his arm, ‘‘how long have you known about 
l prehended way own idea. |son should give me more leisure. In this | failed, but if you really have any regard | this?” 
I ceeded to reel off a| way, [ gradually worked along toward the | for poor Tomasson—” “From the first.” 
y licated piece of fiction, the |disclosure which I knew must soon be} ‘No, no,” I interrupted, ‘‘you misunder- ‘And Mrs. Tomasson?” 
ight have successfully | made. stand me. I am delighted—only that I can ‘She is a fit spouse for Tomasson him- 
e basis of a Bowery melodrama. I believe that everything would have | hardly believe that you are right. It must | self. In fact she is bone of his bone and 


Was SO 


nething about a feud between 
of which Tum- 
there was an elopement 
t marriage, and life in a villa 
r New Orleans; then followed a few 
ghborly shootings and killings, in the 


| turned out right to the end of the chapter, 
jihad I not become enamoured, after the 
| fashion, I believe, of story-tellers, with my 
| own inventive powers, and afflicted with a 
| longing to pay out to the last stiver the 
| coinage of iny brain. Moreover, the more 


wo Mississippi families, 
Ass & WAS ODE: 


and secre 


dstof which Tomasson and his stolen| {thought about Tomasson, the more in- 
vife quarrelled and she returned to her | teresting he became, and the more I wished 
family. Here the story began to grow |to develop him. As I had begun with 
gerand tore exciting than I had an-| Waller, and had once broken in upon the 
Ucipated, batas it gratified my own es- | sacred contideuce of my mysterious friend, 
tic sense and evidently captivated my | there was no reason why I should not con- 
rl let it take its course. There | tinue to keep him informed of all the in- 


Was a tragic scene When the cruel parent 


| teresting details connected with the case. 
receive back his penitent daugh- 


| It was not long before he came to regari 


sie look the next train for some | a» accounting of each evening’s experience 
known locality. Then I allowed a/as his right and privilege, and I was com- 


f years to pass, during which most 
xerent members of the two 
er died off or got killed, so that 


pelled to spend a half an hour or so every 
night after | retired in simmering downa 
concection of phantasies to be ladled out 


ran out. There were mutual ex-|to him inthe morning. I might have been 
‘ations and apologies all around, and | annoyed at this had I not derived so much 
sson ade up his mind that he had | satisfaction from watching the voracity of 
sed Lis wife. This brought me to j|my innocent victim. I now understand 


goal which I was seeking; to account| why it is that the most conscientious men 
rTomasson’s presence here, and give | will not hesitate to deceive women—it is 
ia secret occupation in which I could | because, as a rule, the ease of the operation 
assist. It appears that he had good reason | gives it a charm so intense as to be irresist- 
to suppose that Mrs. Tomasson was in | ible. 
‘us city, and he proposed to execute a| I had been parading the sorrows of 
‘thorough search. Tomasson for several weeks, and was 
- It had occurred t> me that I might make | about ready to have him discover the long- 
‘0llasson point & moral as well as adorn a/|lost wife in a remarkable adventure of 
' ale, so I took advantage of the oppor- | some kind, and then leave town by the 
3 vo dilate, en passant, .upon the ex- | next train, when Harry Waller came into 
‘isile bappiness of Tomasson’s married | my room one evening, and announced 
““e—Whule it lasted—and to declare that | that he had some very important informa- 
¢ had quite convinced me, by the enthusi- 


| tion for me. 
‘si with which he had described that 
period, that iy preconceived notions of 
“Matrimonial state were seriously in 


error 


D. 
but 


closing the door behind him and turning 
the key in the lock. 

| Iwas engaged in the task of trying to 
decide which necktie Mabel should see me 
wear that evening. I looked around at 
| Waller, and was struck with the very un- 
usual earnestness an’ excitement in his 
face. 

‘Seeley,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have found 
Mrs. Tomasson !” 

‘‘Impossible!” I cried, meaning more by 
the expression probably than he ever sus- 
pected. 

“I have, though,” continued Waller. He 

| went over and straddled a chair, and, with- 
out taking his eyes off my face, he nodded 


e.. Tomasson’s marriage, it appears, 

rminated in disaster,” said Waller. 

_. ititted that it did, but found a rea- 
“lo the secret element which untoward 
“vulnstances had thrown into it. 


And y 


see,” LT said ‘show determined 
Hasson is to call back his lost happi- 

*. He will travel thousands of miles 
“vend Lis money and his life in the 
he ‘tL woman. Lhave placed my 
“at his disposal, and will work with 





seal 


ders 20’ Harry entered into the 

= thet we with an interest and enthusi- his head slowly a halfa dozen times. 

trick th mace ne almost ashamed of the, I suffered a momentary panic, during 
‘aat l was playing. He begged to be | which I turned back to the glass and put 





*‘It concerns a friend of yours,” he said, | 


_| women are all brunettes, and Mrs. Tomas- 


be sume other woman.” 
‘*But, I tell you, I know,” he shouted; ‘‘I 

| talked with her for a half an hour.” 

| ‘What did you say?” 

| ‘If asked her if I had not seen her in New 
| Orleans, and she started very perceptibly 
| at the mention of the place. She admitted 
| that she had lived there. Then I remarked 
|that the Ripleys were an old Mississippi 
‘family, and she answered that she knew 
some of them. At last, I suddenly sprang 
the name of Tomasson, and looked keenly 
at heras[didso. She turned pale and I 
was afraid she was going to faint. How 
|do you account for that?” 

| I could account for it easily enough. 
| Waller had found some music teacher—a 
|Southern lady—and had bewildered her | for him—afterward?” 

| with absurd questions, until she had made| ‘Verily you are right.” I said. We shook 
| up her mind he was a maniac and had been | hands silently on this felonious design, 
frightened half to death. However, I/and the life of Tomasson was spared.— 
| could not tell him that. | {Philip Firmin, in The San Francisco Argo- 
| It certainly does look as though she | naut. 
|must be Mrs. Tomasson,” said I, utterly - 
|confounded and at a loss. As I slowly A WOMAN KNOWS EVERY 
drew on my coat an idea struck me. He 
|had ‘not described the lady’s appearance. 
| Perhaps I could checkmate him there. 
‘‘Is she short, ortall?” I asked. 
‘“‘Well, medium,” he answered. 


flesh of his flesh.” 

We had come to the large stone house. 

‘*Will you come in,” asked Waller; ‘‘you 
need not fear Mrs. Tomasson any longer. 

“No,” I said, ‘Il am going across the 
street.” 

However I stood still for a moment on 
the curbstone. I felt asif I had just suf- 
fered a stroke of intellectual paralysis. 

‘I suppose,” said Waller, eyeing me 
curiously, ‘‘that you are meditating a gen- 
eral holocaust of the Tomassons.” 

“They shall be butchered before the 
rising of the sun.” 

*“‘T wouldn't,” said Waller; ‘:Tomasson, 
now, appears to be a very handy sort ofa 
man. Who knows what use, we may have 





TIMK. 


A man never becomes so wise that he 
| can tell which is worst in this world, love 
| without money or money without love. 
| —[{ Atchison Globe. 

‘“Tomasson says his wife was very tall,” | : 
| I remarked, dubiously. 


see. | Thereis a s.nall boy in Belfast, Me., 
me Pe ee ot | who has a mania for clocks, and goes 
y ’ ; z : ing them. He 
|Walier; “when ehe stood up—let me | about inspecting and comparing the 


seems to be posted on the correct time, 
and if a clock is fast or slow, or there is 
anything peculiar in its appearance, he is 
sure to call attentionto it. A jeweller, 
thinking to amuse him, gave him the works 
ofa watch. He at once wanted to know 
where the giass was, why it didn’t go, etc., 
and had not been gone from the store ten 
| minutes when, says the Belfast Journal, 
another urchin put his head ‘nside the door 
}and enquired: ‘Have you got any of them 
| guts what goes inside of watches?” 


| see——” and he indicated with his hand an 
altitude which would very nearly entitle 
| the lady to a place in a museum. 

**‘What was the color of her hair?” I de- | 
manded, and as I did so I felt a triumphant | 
/thrill, for | was sure [ had him cornered. | 

If he made her a brunette I would have | 
her a blonde, and vice versa. 
“Very light blonde,” 

promptly. 
‘‘Not the woman—just as I suspected all 
|along,” I said; ‘‘yon know those Southern 


he answered 


son was of the darkest type.” | ABristol (Ct.) cat is distinguishing it- 

‘‘Her hair has been bleached,” Waller | self by the exercise of unusual feline ac- 
remarked, withthe utmost sang froid; ‘‘I| quirements. ‘This cat is an ardent ‘‘fisher- 
knew it the instant I looked at her, and it| man,” and has developed a taste for live 
increased my suspicions. Her eyebrows | bullheads, which it satisfies by daily re- 
are very dark.” | sorting to a small pond and catching good 

I smothered an exclamation of fury, but | sized fish. In its eagerness it often gets 


| before I recovered my composure I found | into quite deep water and receives a thor- 
, that I had put on my hat and overcoat and | ough soaking, but invariably secures its 


prey. 


| was ready to start. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 

A real live straw hat ventured out on 
Sunday. Now spread the fly paper and 
get out the palm leaf fans. 


Cambridge ought to pay close attention 
to the statistics of death at the Roxbury 
grade crossing. It will be her turn next. 


r 


} 


Time was when the school girl wanted to | 


be an angel, but now she longs most of all 
to look like a soldier, and stiff visored caps 
are on baif the pretty heads in town. 


Think of the luck of these ocean tourists. 
With leagues of the briny billows between 
them and the census quizzers, they need 


not mind even a pretty severe attack of | 


mal de mer. 


The bootblacks gnash their ivory in vain. 
Economists will wear the natural leather 
shoe. 


! 


While knights of the brash see no | 


BOSTON 


lutely stifle the brain,” but not half so un 
common as the doctor seems to suppose. | 








A face is not of much account, anyway. 
Hands are what tell. If you doubt it, look 
at the Old South clock. 


Children’s Sunday’ to-morrow, and _ 
though the roses are not 


out the whole 
land laughs with bloom. 


Imagine horses tugging along with those 
36 feet radial cars. The best feature of 
the electric force is its superb tirelessness. 
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| dyes, and must by no means go on exhibit; 


JUNE i, Vie 


Omitting the preamble we 
of the conclasions :— 


OBSERVATIONS Aiud the say 


ON MATTERS WISE AND OTHERWISE. Dare we count the years as wastes 
While she garnered eartiily lores 
Were deep wells of wisdom t sted 
To be drank from never: 
Will the Lord of life deere 
Rest, throughout infinit 


What a galiery of mental impressions we 
have, locked away from inspection,—and 
how every day enriches it! The problem 
is, what not to take when we look in to 
select something for the public eye. This 
one we hold somewhat too sacred for the 
general gaze; that one would not interest 
the million; this is colored from personal 


Nay! the promise of her mor; 
Is fulfilled in Heaven's no 

And the soul thatin its 
Seemed with earth and 

Joins in harmony above, 
The eternal God of love 


If only Mary Anderson had not melted, | 22d finally we take out some little wayside x - face 


and got herself engaged, what a fortune | 
she would have been to the paragrapher, 
now ice jokes come so high. 


Some of the Cambridge students are 


sketches, that 
| every wayfarer sees. 
our private gallery, to which only compli- 
| mentary passes, and 


fix 
The 


on paper what 
others are in 


merely Last Sunday all these thous 
again, and the answer almost came y 
them. There isa strange persuasive « 
pervasive quality about the 


its Ca 


few of those are is- 
preaching 





objection to a tanned hide they draw the | not sand wizards are sandwiches, a job lot, 





color line at a tan shoe. \° be sold cheap, if life cannot be made | 


The girl who dreams of anything but the 
approaching Class Day isa traitor to her 
kind; but in choosing her fluffy finery let 
her bear in mind that in the classic campus 


she must ‘‘Look out for Paint.” 


Why has Boston no roof garden enter- | 
tainment? Up where we could get the 
East wind in our faces, we could defy old | 
Sol or Sirius. Brace up, Boston, and give 
us a Casino, or something vastly betier. 


Looking forward a bit we see Mayor 
Bellamy, of Chicopee. Should the dream 
materialize, conservative citizens will fear 


J 
likely to complete their Harvard course in | —. , | Dr. Brooks. In listening to him ous 
considerably less than four years whether | Every closet has its skeleton, but every |most sees the spirit world around . 
the faculty plan is adupted or not. gallery has its “Angelus,” and with|world of sense, and the hidden thins 
leisure at command who would look at the | seem the only realities. He ha Pe, 
On these dusty days those of us who are | clanking bones when the inspiring picture | , : pe © Rad All thos 
; | students of Technology to inspir 
was at hand? | young men who as he said we: ; stan 
worth the living. It is noticeable that on How we should like to set our mental vat a hy! yr age aA x . 
this point, at least, Boston doctors do not | house in order! To throw out every pain- ineaties nt a ronal beoetens . aa 
gree | | . ; ew 
ae = fulmemory that had not its wholesome |a spiritual motive along the way that 
Divorced people often find themselves | lesson; to set in the high places whatsoever | perore them. What a wealth head 
| painfully reminded of things that were, by | things were lovely and of good report; to | i, javished in a single sermon ot P 
| ‘eines that be ry walk about i the prey in apt ee § ly tard ae Brooks’. Sentence after sent 
amily name. A certain pair of disagree- | ‘hat were of use to soul or to brain; tostock | ¢.4 ww . es eat ean 
ing gentlemen will know how good it is |4P where the department was weak; to sewage bel sce bo a cia 
when managers go right on presenting the thin out superfluous accumulations; Tp nae A is cl rg Bi r 7 w 
Gi'bert and Sullivan operas. |tabulate, arrange and choose—ah, with espa on sie oa — ie 
For of all sad words that ever you see |this thought in mind how can we ever 1} ' " ae A higlls 
The saddest are these, It used to be. 3 | have the heart to go to our huddled, mis- ereng ty ye Hheggae — on dt 
| 3 gv. Ss 1OL Cas 
According to an enterprising reporter, | cellaneous brain *‘catch-alls” with any hope | amenarize such a diacoaree as tliat Sel ef 
the Technology graduates monopolize all jof finding what we are looking for, or of | ed to those listening young men ace 
the beauty there is around. At their Class- | arawing out anything that « fellow-being | they took a broad look on lift on 


to go to sleep o’nights. There would be no 
telling from what point of vantage they 
would look backward on awakening. 


They are now trying to make out that ad- 
vertising in street cars is unlawful, but if 
they take away that pumpkin-headed grin- 
ning baby that is supposed to set forth the 
merits of Fellin’s Mood for Linfantiles 
some of the best of us will never ride any 
more in those cars, so there! 





Now here is an opportunity for the very 
inquisitive to arm themselves with ink 
bottle and book, and possess themselves of 
their enemies’ secrets. It would probably 
be the last private enterprise they engaged 
in before going into the service of the 
State. 

After the Harvard men have repaired the 
damages of the vandals, can they not re- 
imburse the enthusiastic student who fed 
the bonfire with his ‘‘costly dress coat.” 
That prize cup will cost Harvard dear be- 
fore the last reckoning is past, but how 
Yale must regret the university’s discom- 
fiture. * 


If the vandalism in the college grounds, 
Saturday night, was ‘‘un-Harvardlike,” the 
resolutions denouncing the outrage were 
not. The press takes pleasure in giving, as 


requested, the same publicity to their repu- | 


diation of this outrage that it gave to the 
dissemination of its details. 


The womanish woman is not dead yet. 
One says to a New York correspondent, 
‘“‘When I see a pretty ribbon which be- 
comes my complexion or a bit of lace 
which I know will catch the eye of my 
husband when he comes home from the 
office, I always feel that I have gained a 
victory in advance.” Perhaps that is as 
well worth living for as any other triumph, 
viewed through the right lens. But pray 
do not use Tolstoi’s. 


A doctor thinks he has hit upon a new 
life-extending device. He rizzles. And 
this is how he does it: ‘‘It is a condition as 
nearly like sleep as sleep is like death. It 
consists in doing absolutely nothing. I 
close my eyes and try to stop all action of 
the brain. I think of nothing. It only 


Day ball, we are told, ‘‘The happy youths | Will cave to glance at a stoond time? 


were as handsome as men can be, while | 
their gentler compenions beamed with a| But for the fact that we are practically 
beauty, born only with the conscious pride | ll in the same box, we would throw up 
in a graduating brother or lover.” The | the game. 
Techs will hardly care to send a copy of | 
the Post to thetr best girls who honored | It is singular, though, how one small 
that occasion with their presence. | head can carry all that the most ignorant 
lof us k ; ge > 
Why do not some of the enterprising ped ares a = eormennes 
‘ j}member. While as for our prodigies— 
newspapers come out with acut of Mrs. eres save them! TL ' soot nier 
Laura Ormiston Chant? When they had |,, _ reheating demotion 5 reeset sr 
To know not only every thing that ever 
done their worst they could not produce a ; a 
“on | passed under one’s personal observation, or 
sketch more uncharacteristic of the origi- , 
; P ; came by hearsay, but to know all that his- 
nal than the following pen picture from 
r tory records of the doings of our fellow 
last Monday’s Herald:—‘‘A lady whose 
: beings since the world began: to compre- 
physical development is subordinated to 
hend not our own observations alone, but 
that of her intellect, with a plain, motherly 
to digest the learning of countless gener- 
countenance, large features, and dark hair 
ations that have studied before us; to 
still almost untouched by the snows of ; 
te master not merely the intricacies of our 
41 winters. Everybody must concede , 
: : own mother tongue, but to be finically cor- 
that Mrs. Chant’s ‘‘motherly countenance,” : ; 
to ‘geud rect in the conjugations, and declensions, 
: ; not to mention the colloyualisms of all lan- 
guages, ancient and modern since the con- 
fusion of tongues; and moreover to 
hold in this same limited brain all the sub- 
tle thought and profound ideas which 
await our future call, like a roll which only 
awaits the user—to know all this and then 
to die, and offer up this loaded treasure- 
house to the worm or to the flame accord- 
ing to preference,—at times life and learn- 
ing seem utterly to lack motive. 





Now they would have us believe that 
Chicago is to secure, for a paltry $60,000, 
the bones of the famous and original 
Cleopatra for a side show at the World’s 
Fair. This should suit the shade of Egypt's 
restless queen who erstwhile chafed at 

“this weak human life, 

With its frivolous, bloodiess passions, 

Its poor and petty strife!” 

To be sure dead Cleopatras come high, 
but Chicago can readily get her money 
back, if her show draws well, by peddling 
out small packages of pulverized bone to an- 
tiquarian and curiosity seekers. The skele- 
ton of Columbus should be secured at some 
price, if Chicago is to have a bone show 
worth naming. 





Somewhere from the recesses of this 


the first death that 


General Gordon should compare notes 
with Stanley, and perhaps he might learn 
how to descend from his lofty altitude, or, 
who knows, resign himself to stay at home. 
At all events, this is what he has to say at 
present about his solitary state :— 

“I never yet met the woman who, for my 
sake, and perhaps at a moment's notice, 
would be prepared to sacrifice the comforts | . ; 
of home, and the sweet society of loved | sickened in the tage of that eternal, 
ones, and accompany me whithersoever the [saawanabie ‘Way! 
demand of duty might lead—accompany 
me to the ends of the earth perhaps; would | 


solitary April 
mused and mourned. Why had she ever 
taken the trouble to learn? 
ted her? had we loved her? 
was gone. 
was left to show for her life. 


Why 











takes a little practice to be able to absolutely 
stifle the brain. 


sleeping after eating. 


In that delightful condi- 
tion I remain at least ten minutes, some- ine perplexity. 
times twenty. That is the condition most 
helpful to digestion, and it is that which | wife!’ 
accounts for the habit animals have of 


|culty, and sustain me in times of hardship |lem was settled, for 


| 


} 
1 


Such an ideal he can at least take | 


crowded sture-house comes the memory of 


To what end 
had her parents cared for her, clothed and | questionings are not. 
She | 
Nothing, absolutely nothing | 
Why live it? 
And the brain staggered, and the heart 
un- 


It does not always help the matter to 
stand by me in times of danger and diffi- |drop into poetry, but presently this prob- 


themselves specialized by the grand cr 
tive force into individual 
separate yet one, 
one because of the sun;” the sensi 


Orgauizat 


‘‘as the sun rays an 


vidual responsibility was pressed 


**Your heart beats as no other hear 
beat since the world began: you ar 
|} copy of no other human being sin 


world began,” the 
vidual human existence, 
with the spiritual source,—all these jnspir 
ing truths, voiced by the rapt eloqu 


respousibility 


Separate vet 


the preacher, held the audience as by a 
spell. 
‘A man is a living thought of God,” bh 
said; ‘‘keep that thought pure. What 
ever has uo place in God, has no place in 


you.” ‘You have come to touch with yo 
new hands the material that 
You have something to say that nobody has 
ever said. You have something to do thu 
has never been done. If you do not do it 
it may never be done.” 
power and the material stands the waiting 
man. Keep the soul open to 
made you, and to the world which you ar 
to help, that through you the spiritual and 
creative force, whichis God, may flow 
‘*See that the love and fear of God is 
hind it ati; go forth in God’s strength to b 
his servants.” 

These qaotations, recorded from men- 
ory, may not give the preacher’s words, but 
certainly the sentiments they voice 
could scarcely be credited to 
But listening with the 


awaits you 


‘Between 


God whe 


unotner. 





intensity which 


impressed itself as - the eloquence and the indistinctuess 
such on the youthful Observer’s mind. A 

schoolmate died, with lessons half learned; seems the only real life, to live in the spirit 
text-books half studied through. But in the | and the life that now is so forms a part of 
sunshine her schoolmate 


}of Phillips Brooks render obligatory, 


land merges into the life to be, that in4 


t 


joe repose of trust and belief the listener 
is forthe time borne into li 





a realm wher 





| If later our wings are seen trailing 

| sordid dust, it is not amiss to rememver 
| that Sunday comes once a week, and 
| message of the preacher may chanc 

| the agency needed to get our soaring % 
| paratus into order again. 





Before getting out of church regions, * 


the time, by a) word about that swaying Roxbury st 
Such a woman [ have not |sem of verse, which being duly trans- | Probably before this warning sees the ‘igh! 
met, and such an one alone could be my | cribed in a scrap-book, and kept under lock 
and key, has survived to the present time. 
Perhaps the Observer of today would 
I would rather miss |@long with him, in shadowy, if not very | not be able to settle the question so author- | steeple is not a thing to be 


jall precautions for safety wilt '*' 
| been taken, but itis not amiss tor 

the community in general that a totter 
lightly deat 


a fat fee than that ten minutes’ rizzle every | filling companionship; Stanley can do bet- | itatively, however muc the verse might | with. Having seen one of these ornament 


day.” 


Itis something delicious ‘‘to abso- | ter. 


be bettered, so let that pass. 


al but highly dangerous structures ¢rss4 






un 
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through ever) 
» Observe! I , 
rhis unreliable shaft was 


+ 
te 





Control of the Telegraph,” by Mr. Bronson 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘ | 
cing altitude, pointing all the | about the development and the conduct of 
«miles about to heavenly heights. | the telegraph in all countries, to show that ewe r oe 
‘ le it slipped its moor- | fovernmental control kas been better than contains suverel Wswered erticl ®, of 
, terrific March gale it siipped its m¢ private control. Mr. Edmund Gosse which one is devoted to Columbia | 
and was noticed swaying dizzily to|t,, wEnelish critic, lays down what |College and one to the Early Home 


fro with each gust of wind. It was 
ste to risk life by attempting to secure 
acrowds watched breathlessly ata 
the lurches, the threatening, 
~elenting, the toppling, and swaying 
and finally the wrench, the crash, 
coat cloud of dust, and the final 
it went straight through the 
the sanctuary, crush- | 
sod )=—siutterly demolishing every- | 
» it; walls, ceiling, pews, galle- | 
. chandelier, altar, everything, crushed 
‘ ap beneath it, while straight 
to the cellar, and towards the | 
eels of the earth went the ponderous 
it was a grand, appalling ruin,—and 
wwe, for the gale which might pru- 
save wrenched the shaft over into the 
sorted street, bore it full against the edi- | 
sad so proudly crowned, and nothing, 
ride, itself, could stand before | 


| senting facts and drawing conclusions that 


the Eliot Church make no half-way 
irgent repair, for the Day of 
nis hardly more to be dreaded than 


ewnfall of one of. these massive, 
jeadly spires G. P. 


PERIODICALS. 


June Century opens with another 
srticle by Albert Shaw, whose paper on 
isgow" recently attracted so much at- 
t This time Mr. Shaw treats of 
ndon Polytechnics and People’s Pala- 


| 


es,” a subject which is particularly timely, 
is similar institutions are springing up in 
ferent parts of the world. The frontis- 


sa portrait of Walter Besant, author 


, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


La Farge, who is writing ‘‘An Artist’s | 
Letters from Japan,” this month describes 


ery beantiful temple of Lyemitsu, and 
es some general remarks on Japanese 


architecture Walter Camp’s illustrated 
paper on ‘Track Athletics in America” is 

iliarly timely. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing feature of this number is the beginning 
f another anonymous novel called ‘*The 


(nglomaniacs.” The scene is laid in New 


York, and the story is evidently written by | 


me who knows well the situation. The 
ictures are furnished by C. D.. Gibson. 
The second of Mrs. Mason’s very strikingly 

strated papers on ‘‘The Women of the 
French Salons” treats of the literary influ- 
ence of the Salons in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. As every community in America of 


any size has something which is supposed | 
emulate the French Salon, these papers | 


t 
t 


would Gnd an unusuai number of readers. 


i-cut engravings by Elbridge Kingsley | 


\ paper illustrated with four very striking | 
wi 
sdevoted to the young American, Albert | 


Pinkham Ryder, who is here called ‘A Mod- 
ern Colorist.” Joseph Jefferson’s Autobi- 


graphy this month deals with the ‘‘Keans | 


Australia,” there being full-page illustra- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean. Char- 
esde Kay has another paper in his series 
olreland, this one being entitled ‘Irish 
ogsand Brehons.” A. timely paper is 
ward Atkinson’s on ‘Comparative Tax- 
ation,” which will be found to bear direct- 
y upon current discussions of tariff revis- 
ion. The fiction in this number, besides 
“The Anglomaniac,” consists of the eighy 


installment of Mrs. Barr’s ‘‘Friend Olivia.” | 


& short story by Octave Thanet, and a 
strongly written and touching short story’ 
vy Arlo Bates entitlled ‘Mere Marchette,’ 
dealing with a mercifal exercise of the 
lypnotic power in a Paris hospital. 
‘What’s the News?” is a fresh and interest- 
ing statement, by Eugene M. Camp, of the 


cost of gathering news, with other matters | 


geri 


rmane to the subject. The Life of Lin- 
coin has a sequel in this number consist- 
ing of numerous memoranda of great inter- 
ést and value. 


al interesting question. 


In the Forum for June is begun a series 
of autobiographic articles by some of the 
‘oremost men in Engiand and America, 
politing out the chief formative influences 
on their education and careers. The first 
of Che History of the Spirit of Rational- 
‘sii in Europe.” He reviews the develop- 
ment of thought in England during the 
‘te of the generation just passing off the 
‘tage. Col. Henry 8. Sanford, explains the 
poultice and commercial significance of the 
work that has been done in opening the dark 
Cntinent. Henry Charles Lea, of Philadel- 
pla, whose recent letter to the President 
provoked much controversy, has an essay on 


«Ty 
Sm 


‘Fetichism in Politics,” showing the chief | 
Causes of 


Roger Q. 


bad manicipal government. 


of of Henry W. Grady. An article is 
the development of the novel in the furnished on Columbia College, by Pro- 
fatare. Other articles are “Colture and fessor Van Amringe. A portrait of Presi- | 
Current Orthodoxy,” by the Rev. Dr. A. J. jdent Low forms the frontispiece of the 
F. Behrends, which isa liberal orthodox | !™mber, and there are portraits of President 
statement of the charges of creed; ‘Genius Rarnard, Proftssor Dwight, Francis Lie- 
and Woman's Intuition,” by Prof. Lester F. ber, Professor Burgess, and much more | 
Ward; “Encroachments of the Sea,” by that is interesting. A charming, illustra- 
Prof. W. J. McGee; “The Exhaustion of | ted article is that by Mr. Hudson on the 
the Arable Lands,” by C. Wood Davis; and | Home of Lydia Maria Child. A new serial 
‘Defenses Against Epidemic Diseases,” by | SHOFY ia begun in this namber of : the Bow 
Dr. Cyrus Edson. 3 | England, entitled ‘‘A Woman of Shawmut,” | 
: | the author is Edmund Carpenter, a gentle- | 
The North American Review for June |man well known in the Boston newspaper 
may be described as an international num-" world. There is a delightful short story, | 
ber. Mr. Parnell writes incisively of ‘*Mr. | entitled ‘‘Why | married Eleanor”. Other | 
Balfour's Land Bill,” pointing out in what | interesting contributions make out the | 
respects it is unsatisfactory to the Lrish Na- ; number. 
tional party, and telling why it will be vig- | 
orously opposed at every stage. The Mar- 
quis of Lorne finds a congenial theme in 
“Sir Charles Dilke’s New Book” on ‘‘Prob- 


he conceives to be the line 


} 
| 


| The Unitarian Review, for June, presents | 
}as its opening article a thoughtful and | 
scholarly paper by Protessor Joseph Henry 
| Allen upon the new attitude of Christianity | 
lems of Greater Britain.” Mona Caird, | 
: *| towards the world-religions. It is broad | 
Saninedte to's sae Vinsry age ee ina | and hopeful in tone, and full of suggestive- | 
Q Phe or < € § p is Ti | 
. / |ness. James Vila Blake writes with de- | 
ie oererent ne pe ope Maat J 7 lightful appreciation of the saintly charac- 
on ae HiMAncipation oF the Family, | ter of George Herbert and the quaint, inim- 
}itable charm of his writings, especially his 


will occasion general surprise. The SyM- | poems ; and Rev. F. W. Holland writes 


posium on the question ‘‘Do Americans Hate 
England?” grows out of Goldwin Smith's 
paper in The Review for May on ‘‘The Ha- 
tred of England.” ‘The contributors are 


| nent of nonjuring bishops, and one of the 
fathers of English hymnology. Other arti- 
“les Ff » ‘ ie ape ey » , 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, Andrew Car- | Suneus “O. Gumbre “"Schie te a 
negie, Murat Halstead, General Horace | Pulpit,” by an anonymous writer; ‘“Scho- 
Porter, Robert Collyer, General James H. | penhauer’s Estimate of Christianity ;” a 
Wilson, and M. Ww. Hazeltine. They agree | review of Dr. Martineau’s great work on 
in asserting that Professor Smith was iD |. phe Seat of Authority in Religion,” and 
vig pig dageely pry ke people of the Uaihek the usual book notes and editorial depart- 
eal | . i 
| States. Another international topic is dealt | ee See ee 
with by Mrs. John Sherwood, who writes| The Home Maker, for June, comes filled 
in an entertaining manner about ‘‘Ameri- | with matter that will be useful to women 
can Girls in Europe.” Speaker Reed fur-|in a hundred domestic ways, and yet with 
nishes a striking paper on ‘‘The Federal | much also that will stimulate thought con- 
Control of Elections.” A very strong and | cerning the wrongs and sufferings of help- 
timely article is that on ‘‘Criminal Politics,” | less women at the hands of society. The 
| by E. L. Godkin, the editor of the New| number is attractively illustrated. Miss 
York Evening Post, and Hon. William Mc- | Marion Hariand, in addition to her general 
Kinley writes of ‘‘The Value of Protec- | editorial work, continues her serial story 
tion. Ouida writes an interesting little | ‘‘With the Best Intentions ;” Sarah L. Roys 
“Chat about Gardens.” ‘The international | writes a pathetic article upon the ‘‘Home- 
character of this number of The Review is | less Women of New York;” a short story, 
still further maintained in the department |by Sara Andrew Shafer, is entitled 
of Notes and Comments, where ‘Speed on | ‘‘Ma’am’selle;” Mr. Henty O'Meara has a 
the Atlantic” is discussed by a member of | poem ‘‘In Memory of Mary Washington,” 


}more briefly of Bishop Ken, the most emi- | 


valu There are several poems | 
and the Topics of the Times treat of sever- | 


of these is by W. E. H. Lecky, the author | 


the firm which built the ‘City of Paris’ and | and there are many other suggestive and 


the *‘City of New York,” and Captain C. 
W. Kennedy, late commander of the ‘‘Ger- 


| manic,” tells some things that he knows 
| about ‘‘Gambling on Ocean Steamships.” 


The names of Herbert Spencer, President 


| Andrew D. White, and Hon. David A. 
Wells, as contributors to the June Popular | 


Popular Science Monthly, are a sufficient 
guarantee that this is a remarkably strong 
number. President, White, furnishes a 
paper on The Antiquity of Man and Egypto- 
logy. 
ters on Justice, carefully considers the sen- 
timent and the idea of justice. 


thickly strewed over this region. Prof. C. 


| H. Henderson has the fourth of his illus- | 
trated articles on glass-making in this num- | 


ber. Atmospheric Dust, by Dr. William 
Marcet, is an account of some kinds of the 
fine particles that float in the air, and of 
the part they play in the phenomena of 
nature. Mr. Barr Ferree has a paper on 
| Utility in Architecture. Under the title 
Education and Crime, Rev. A. W. Gould 
replies to an article in the January Monthly, 
by Benjamin Reece. James A. Skilton 
| proposes the word ‘‘Metanosticism” (know- 
| ing beyond) as a substitute for agnosticism, 
| and publishes letters from Herbert Spencer, 
| Prof. Huxley, and Dr. Lyman Abbott, to 
|whom he had submitted his proposition. 
Many other articles of interest make 
|out the number. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. Fifty cents a number, $5 a 
year. 

The Political Science Quarterly for June 
| opens with a defense of ‘‘National Sover- 
| eignty” inthe United States by John A. 
| Jameson against the theories of the ‘‘ana- 
lytical jurists.” E. I. Renick, of the Treas- 
ury Department, discusses the relations of 
‘‘The Controllers and the Courts” in the 
settlement of claims against the govern- 
|ment; Dr. Charles B. Eliiott, writing of 
| **The Legislatures and the Courts” gives an 

interesting history of the origin and devel- 
opment of the power to decl.re a law un 
constitutional-~"Prof. R. M. Smith, in a 
timely paper ‘‘On Census Methods,” shows 
the scientific importance of the census, 
and suggests improvements in the methods 
of taking it; Prof. Seligman contributes 
the first of a series of articles on ‘“The 
| Taxation of Corporations,” containing an 
exhaustive review of all the legislation on 


|ments. The Home 


entertaining papers besides the usual do- 
mestic, household, fashion and other depart- 
Maker Company, 44 
East 14th Street, New York. 


The Eclectic Magazine for June presents 
its usual excellent table of miscellany 
culled from current foreign literature, in- 
cluding interesting sketches, valuable essays 


}and scholarly discussions of political and 


social topics. Allthe leading English re- 


| views afe represented by selections from 
Mr. Spencer, in his concluding vhap- | 


their pages, and one gets in convenient 


| form the cream of English periodiccel liter- 
Mr. Wells | 
| contributes a description of certain Evi- | 
| dences of Glacial Action in Southeastern 
Connecticut, accompanied by pictures of | 
some of the immense bowlders which are | 


ature by a year’s reading of the Eclectic— 
E. R. Pelton, publisher, 25 Bond Street, 
New York. 
Summer Exhibitions. 
Our one hundred days of glorious sum- 


forest and field, but our schools and col- 
leges. Itisa time for general rejoicing. 
| Anniversaries of religious and literary so- 
cieties, exhibitions of art and industry vie 


‘with natural scenery in evoking admiration. 


It is all right to make merry and be glad in 
the summer time of bloom as in the autumn 
| time of full fruition. ‘Hearts with youth- 
|ful ardor warm in smiling crowds draw 
| near to taste” the charms and attractions, 
not only of outward beauty, but of art and 
|philanthrophy. Never in the worlds his- 
| tory has there been such an exhibit of be- 
|nevolence and beautiful behavior, however 
far short it may be of ideal perfection. 

| If we wait for the establishment of jus- 
| tice, truth and love in all the relations of 
| man with man, before waving our banners 
| of delight, we lose many occasions for com- 
|placency. We sometimes wonder how hard 
|it is for superstition and prejudice to yield 
|to free thought and reformation, how 
|strange that good and intelligent people 
wi'l cling to obvious errors and habits, and 
how long it takes for good causes to suc- 


ceed; but the rich displays of the blossoms | 


and flowers of summer warrant our admi- 
ration, though the harvest may be far dis- 
tant. 


to be blest,” because the possibilities of hu- | 


| man nature are forever haunting our imag- 
|ination; but there is no fact more potent 
| to observations or more conclusive of the 
Divine goodness, than the encouragement 
afforded by every gain and at every stage 
|of improvement. Who can count the num- 
| ber of appropriate jubilees along the march 
'of civilization? A late writer believes that 


mer put on exhibition not only the garden, | 


We say ‘‘man never is, but always | 


5 


thing that stood before it, | and the New Tariff Bill.” A third article, cism of Wells’ Recent Economic Changes. | years to outgrow disease and bodily dis- 
reels called upon to sound a which has a political bearing, is ‘‘Public | There is the usual number of reviews and | solution, but shall we therefore wait and 
pppoe a “Record of Political Event” for the six | forego the satisfaction of celebrating the 
C. Keeler, who presents the leading facts months ending May 1. |wonderful provisions of to-day for pre- 


The New England Magazine for June — and mitigating the evils of sick- 


Shall we spoil the spontaneous joy of en- 


| thusiastic gatherings of well to do people 
by conjuring before our eyes the scenes of 
;misery hidden from our sight? 


We have 


|not reached the epoch of altruism, we are 


not at. present capable of shaping our in- 


| stitutions and customs on unselfish princi- 


ples; religion is not yet felt to be as abso- 
lute a truth as gravitation, requiring no 
sectarian adjective to describe it; but shall 
we therefore shut our eyes to the manifold 
liberalizing of the various sects and de- 
nominations, and the remarkable instances 
of fraternizing and co-operation in indus- 
trial relations? 

While it is churlish to refuse apprecia- 
tion of points already gained, it is well for 
some te be absorbed in making improve- 
ments. Exhibitions are not only ends to 
be appreciated, but means to amendment. 
Summer may be overgrown with weeds. 
Young people may be blighted by dissipa- 
tion and sloth. If we would be bright, 
vigorous and contented the seventieth year 
of our lives, « ur middle age must be indus- 
trious and vigilant, lest weeds choke the 
growth of good seed. Tears of joy and 
tears of solicitude are shed on exhibition 
days. We are morally certain that the 


| ways of the world will be too trying to 


|some of those radiant faces. Thanks to 
|}our moral discoverers and inventors, that 
so large a majority will succeed in life. 
Thanks to our knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the overruling Power, no flower of 
| the garden, no child of man has lived or 
will live in vain. While we do our best to 
prevent, cure and alleviate human woe, we 
will enjoy to the utmost of our ability, the 
embodiments of power, wisdom, goodness, 
and beauty so conspicuous in the summer 
season. W. G. BaBoock. 


Improved Electrical Appliance. 

A week or two ago the COMMONWEALTH 
asked the attention of its readers to the 
safety appliances controlled by the Electri- 
cal Safety Company, and especially to the 
Cartwright Protector, a device which has 
received the warm endorsement of practi- 
cal firemen, and of the Boston Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Union. It gives us pleasure to- 
day to announce that the same company 
has secured control of two other inven- 
tions which will prove of the greatest 
value by reason of the safety with which 
they will surround the management of elec- 
tricity. One of these is an improved pro- 
tector for telephone, telegraph and grounded 
circuits. In this invention all springs are 
done away with, and the armatnre is bal- 
anced so that it can be adjusted at any 
angle with relation to the core. It also 
has a non-conducting surface surrounding 
the core which prevents the armature from 
becoming brazed to it. This instrument is 
remarkably simple in construction, and can 
be furnished at a very low price. A pa- 
tent has recently been granted the com- 
pany on a fuse box, also, which is consid- 
ered very valuable. The system of pro- 
tection for fire alarm boxes in connection 
with a fuse, is attracting much attention 
from the fire departments of differeut cities. 

All the appliances controlled by the Elec- 
trical Safety Company may be examined at 
|the Company’s office, No. 146 Franklin 
Street, Room 7I, and visitors who are inter- 
| ested in electrical matters are always wel- 


come, 








| Every well known investment security 
land every popular speculative stock may be 
|found with Messrs. Brown, Riley & Co., 
| whose oflices are at No. 9 Congress Street 
|and No. 4 Congress Square. Mr. Brown is 
la member of both the Boston and New 
| York Stock Exchanges, and Mr. Riley, be- 
| sides his connection with the Boston Stock 
| Exchange, isa member also of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. By these connec- 
tions the firm is always able to offer to its 
customers the most desirable investment 
securities and the most prompt and trust- 
worthy advices regarding stock transac- 
tions. It places orders in stocks and bonds 
jin Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
| Baltimore. 





| USE DR. CRAIG’S 


‘Original Kidney and Liver Cure 


Crown Plasters and Pills. 
They are the only Safe Remedies to use for those 
afflicted with Bricht’s Disease, Liver Complaint 
land Urinary affections. Only those prepared in 
| the DRY FORM are the Original and the only Kid- 





| ney and Liver Cure that will restore you to per- 
| fect health. 
All Ladies Use 


| f . B. R.A. 
The 
} 


Craig Medicine 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Co., 


the subject in the United States; and Hor- | physiological instruction will enable our 


Mills. discusses ‘‘New England | ace White replies to Prof. Patten’s criti-| race in the course of some thousands of 


Roll Top Desks, 
Office Chairs, 
Wall Book Cases 
Book Racks, 
Economy Wall 
Dasks. 


LOWEST PRICES. 





BEST GOoODs. 


S. B. HOLMAN & CO., 29 Hawley St. 


REMOVAL 


C. D. PLACE, 


OPTICIAN, 


For many years opposite the Old South 
Charch, has removed to 


23 School Street, 


NILES BUILLDING. 


THE TOILET. 


Sitting still spoils the complexion. It is 
almost as bad in its results as painting the 
face. 


The sweat of one’s brow is more thana 
figure of speech, it is a cosmetic .f almost 
priceless value, warranted to improve even 
the ugliest of girls. 


For a simple home-made perfumed glyc- 
erine for external use and toilet purposes 
take pure glycerine, 8 fluid ounces; violet 
water, 6 fluid ounces. Mix thoroughly by 
shaking. 


CAMPHOR ICK WITH GLYCERINK.—Sperm- 
nceil or paraffine wax, 4 ounces; white 
wax, 4 ounces; powdered camphor, 2 
vunces; powdered 
stearine, 1 pound; pure glycerine, 33 
ounces; oll of lavender, oil of lemon, oil of 
cloves, oil of bergamot, of each 25 min- 
ims. Meltthe wax, spermaceti (or paraf- 
flne, if used), and stearine; dissolve the 
camphor in the warm mixture; mix the 
borax with the glycerine and stir this into 
the hot mixture with constant agitation; 
add the oils and pour into suitable molds. 


A Home ina Beautiful Park. 


There never has been any question of the 
superiority of suburban residence over liv- 
ing in close, contracted quarters in the 
crowded streets of the city; and it is 
doubtless the aim of every good father of 
a family to move his flock out from the 
dusty streets into a little home of his own 
in the suburbs where the air is 
pure, where the children can have 
u“reen grass to play on. But such a home 
as this has hitherto been too great a luxury 
to come within the reach of a very large 
majority of city dwellers; for to procure 
such a suburban home, even of the hum- 
blest kind, would cost many hundred dol- 
lars at least, a sum which many men are 
unable to advance at one time. By a new 
system, however, which is now in use at 
Wollaston Park, a beautiful home may 
be secured simply by the payment of a few 
dollars a week,—indeea for a sum less than 
many people spend for worthless amuse- 
ments. Wollaston Park,—only six and one 
half miles from Boston, enjoying rapid 
transit both by steam and electric cars, is 
one of the most beautifal spots in the 
state. It is picturesque and naturally 
beautiful, and enjoys all the conveniences 
of the city, having good schools, electric 
cars, electric lights, gas, the best of water, 
excellently paved streets and good walks. 
This park has been laid out in building 
lots which are to be secured by the pay- 
ment of 1-2 per cent. of the value of the lot 
every week. This would make $2.50 a 
week ona $500 lot. The company will 
build the purchaser a house if he wishes, 
for which he can pay in monthly payments 
of sums equivalent to the rent of sucha 
house. Full particulars will be giveu re- 
garding this enterprise by Wood, Harmon 
& Co., 18 School Street. 


J.C. Blossom of Fal! River two weeks 
ago lost his pocket book containing $7500 
in mill stocks, $300. in notes, $100 in 
checks, $150 in cash and $6 in railroad 
tickets. He advertised a reward of $100 
to the finder upon return of property. 


Yesterday he received an envelope from | 
Providence, R. I., containing all the prop- 
erty except $150 in cash and the pocket- | 


book. 


A clergyman at Annville, Pa., recently 


borax, 2 ounces; pure | 





SER MON. 


WwaARk SLAUGHTERS AND 
OTHER CRIMES. 


JEWISE 


In the Poxbury Universalist Church, by | 
KEK. L. Rexford, D. D. 

‘Ifa man love nothis brother whom he hath 
seen how shall he love God whom he hath not 
seen. I John iv: 20. i 

In announcing the subject of this dis- | 
course I raised the question: *‘How shall | 
we reconcile the Jewish war-slaughters of | 
our late Sunday School lessons with the | 
| benevolence of Deity?” It is a pertinent | 
‘question at this time inasmuch as the chil- | 
dren of the country, under the guidance of 
the older people, have been studying these 
tragic histories for the past several weeks 
in the Sunday School. The teachers have 
been laboring in general, we may assume, to 
relate those atrocities to the wisdom and 
love of God, obediently as possible follow- 
ing the trend of the Book of Joshua, 
whose author evidently believed that the 
work of destruction received the divine 
sanction. The evangelical teachers, famil- | 
jar with the thought of a wrathful deity, | 
have iad little hesitation in declaring that | 
fearful havoc to be the direct and express- | 
ed will of God, while some of our Univer- | 
salist expositors of the lessons have given 
in their judgment that ‘‘God was no doubt 
pleased with what the Israelites did in the 
,destruction of the Canaanites.” These 
shocking histories have generally been pre- 
sented to the children as the will of God, 
and only last week I heard a clergyman in 
a public meeting declare that the Old Tes- 
tament, though three thousand years old, is 
| just as redolent of the will of God now, 
just as bright, justas full ofthe divine | 
wisdom and love as it was in the early | 
| days, and he had no patience with those 
| people who say: ‘‘there is some truth in it, 
| but.a great deal of it has been outgrown.” 

The plea is made that ‘‘those were rude 
and barbarous times. Those Canaanites 

| were an idolatrous and corrupt people and 
God accordingly directed their extermi- 
jnation. He was obliged to deal with them 
j}ina violent way. And so the plea runs 
on. One of our latest Sunday School les- 
sons was entitled: ‘‘Helping Each Other,” 
and the inspiration for this noble thought 
| was derived from the mitual aid the Israel- 
| ites afforded each other in destroying the 
}men, women and children of the Canaan- 
\itish cities. No one, | suppose, in our 
Christian Sunday Schools—no one that I 
have heard of at least—has thought to 
ask the question how the children of the 
| Canaanites thought of that kind of help. 
| And I have wondered in these days what 

| humane or Christian or kindly or helpful | 
| impression has been made upon the chil- | 
|dren of this country for the past several | 
| weeks by this kind of instruction—what 
better and more clinging devotion and at- 
tachment to theidea of God as a loving 
Father of all mankind—what deepened 
sense of a broad and far-reaching humanity, 
what a sense of brotherhood with all the 
world of man. I have wondered whether 
the teachers in our Sunday Schools have 
told the children that the littie boys and 
girls of those Canaanite parents were the 
children of God as our children are—and if 
the teachers have told them so, and thenif 
the American Sunday School children have 
asked the teachers: ‘‘Why did God direct | 
the Jews to killthem?” I have wondered | 
what the teachers have answered. And if 

| the children did so ask and were told that 

| God saw fit to do it, I have wondered 
what infidelity will grow up in the growing 
mind of our youth from such seed planted 
in that sensitive ground. 

When the children shall grow in mind so 

as to think more broadly, and learn that 
| Providence is not limited to asmali class 
| of people but over-arches all mankind, they | 
must needs break over these exclusive } 
| phases and they will ask with an increased 
emphasis: What kind of a ‘heavenly! 
father” of all people did those Canaanitish 
| boys and girls have, that he should order | 
| them all to be slain? This question will not 
“down” at the bidding of any church coun- 
| cil and no plea of the Bible or Church urged 
|on the basis of the divine necessities will 
| serve to remove the injury. The question 
| must be answered in another way, and it | 
| ought to be answered, if possible, so as to 
permit a faith in God to remain in the mind 
—a faith in the benevolence of God. I seek 
| to suggest such an answer not alone in the 
| face of this violence as it appears in Jew- 
ish history, but as the same phase appears 
in many other histories. We cannot sepa- 
rate this Jewish history from its kindred 
history. The life of humanity is one life, 
|and it must be interpreted as such. ‘This 
subject opens to us many surprising chap- 
ters of a strange and tragic character. 
The association of deity with the crimes of 
| history constitutes one of the darkest chap- 
| ters in the annals of mankind. The perpe- 
| trators of some of the most shocking deeds 
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took a $10 bill from his pocket and threw | known to history have plead the guidance 


it into the fire, under the impression that it | of God. 
was a slip of paper containing a list of | most startling passages of 


hymns. 





In our own country some of the 
this ‘‘divine” 
|history have been written. The Chief 
| Magistrate of the nation was slain by the 


S. R. Nye, inveator of the Nye Finger Truss, 23 | direction of the Almighty, if we may trust 


School St., ston. 
by the family 
of hernia. i. H. BURBANK, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


My sven, recently examined 
a was pronounced cured 


the plea of the slayer himself. Itis pain- 
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| fully curious to observe how uniformly 
| this Guiteau class of men in history, when 


they contemplate a deed which violates all 
the instincts of humanity, willand do in- 
voke the divine sanction. Crimes that can 
find no warrant before the pleading eyes of 
a brother, and the breaking hearts of 
motherhood are accomplished without a 
relenting sigh by the supposedaid of the 
Almighty who has been thought to over- 
reach in his excess of easy and self-satisfied 
violence all humane conceptions. But how 
came such a thought in the world concern- 
ing God? Let those answer who have 
thought that infinite power carries with it 
the prerogative of infinite wrath, and who 
have held this conviction, not as insanity 
but as a divine revelation. 

This same black vein of heavenly deliri- 
um is seenin another and more common 
way when men in their excess of anger call 
on God damn their fellows to the ill place, 
believing as they do that God in the terror 
and excess of his damnation will 
ceed all human limits. But how came this 
thought in the world? And why shuuld 
our thought of God be called in to supple- 
ment and extend the worst feeling that 
ever invades the human heart? Why 
should our idea of God--the highest good— 
be invoked to aid our lowest and worst 
thought of evil? The answer to these 
questions will open for us a terrible 
history of blind and revolting cruelty. Is 
not such an institution as the inquisition 
back of allthis? Wecall this destructive 
mania an insanity when we apply it to an 
individual, as inthe instance of Guiteau; 
but when we see the same destructive 
thought surrounded with the solemnities of 
an ecclesistical court or a great religious 
army we callit a revelation come from 
heaven. Let me say that if we had had 
less of this kind of “‘inspiration’’ we would 
have had less of this kind of “insanity.” 
Perhaps it was the best kind of revelation 
the early world could get. 

Whatever bearing other considerations 
may have upon these gloomy and distress- 
ing spectacles, there is one achievement 
which the traditional faith of the people 
needs to accomplish, viz. that our thoughts 
of God shall lend no furtherance to human 
anger or caprice. Ennoble our conceptions 
of God and then he will not be quoted as 
authority for deeds which pass as crimes 
in the average responsibilities of mankind. 
Ennoble the conceptions of God and then 
he will not be thought of by zealous re- 
ligionists as demanding the slaughter of 
human beings to satisfy any of his desires. 
An enlightened dutiful, innocent and happy 
Canaanitish child I believe is more pleas- 
ing to the Great Father than such a child 
broken and crushed to death by the hand 
of any soldier of the Lord. The bright, 
living face is more pleasing than the ghastly 
face of death. 

CHARLES FREEMAN. 

A number of years ago the civilized 
world was shocked by the tragedy enacted 
in one of our Massachasetts villages. 
Charles Freeman, residing at Pocasset, took 
the life of his little daughter, aged only 
four years, on the lst of May, 1879. He did 
it under the impression that God required 
him to make some sacrifice. He wasa 
religious man, and a leaderin a company 
of persons who had adopted the opinions 
peculiar to the sect known as Adventists. 
His victim seemed to be his favorite child, 
and the wife and mother appears to have be- 
come so devoted to the thoughtof the hus- 
band and father that she gave her reluctant 


consent to the offering of their child on the | 


altar of their faith. The unhappy father, 
on raising the kuife, believed that God 
would arrest the blow before it should be- 
come fatal, and if it should appear that 
that was not the point of the divine inter- 
vention, he believed that God would raise 
his child to life again on the third day— 
thus revealing to us the fact that this man 
was wandering mentally back to the tradi- 
tions of Abraham offering Isaac, and the 
reappearance of Jesus after three days of 
death. Under these impressions the fatal 
blow descended upon the sleeping child, 
and life was gone. It was near the hour of 


midnight, and the father slept till morning 
In that 
chaotic mood, begotten of faith and devo- 
tion—a mood, severed from the even bal- 
ance and poise of mind created by the 
remembrance of many interests and rela- 
tions of life, this tragic deed was accom- | 
The calam- 
ity was in his thought that God’s voice can 
Could he 
have known that God’s voice may be heard 
| iu all things, he had not destroyed his child. 
The man or the people who can hear God’s 
voice in only one thing, one interest, one 


with the dead child in his arms. 


plished as by the voice of God. 


be heard in but one direction. 


direction, will never understand it. 
THE WAKEMANITE MURDERS. 


Receding somewhat in our histories we 
find a series of tragedies committed in our 
adjoining state of Connecticut at the close 
of the year 1855, tragedies instigated by a 
zeal for the will of God, as the actors verily 
In that year a band of people | 
in New Haven under the 
leadership of one Rhoda Wakeman, a wo- 
man some seventy years of age, and known 
as a prophetess by those who followed her. 
She induced a company of people to be- 
lieve that some thirty years before, her hus- 
band took her life to afford her the privil- 
She remained in | 


believed. 
were collected 


ege of visiting heaven. 


far ex- | 
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what the world calls death for about 
hours, during which time she went +). 
and saw God and Christ, the prophets ; 
tyrs and saints, and was then ordereg \." 
to the egrth to prepare it for the ean: 
the Lord—a conception similar to +. 
the sect to which Charles Freeimay A a 
in Pocasset. One of the followor 
prophetess was Justus Matthew. 
following seems not to hay: 
prompt or enthusiastic. His q 
was so laggard, indeed, that the ; 
finally announced to the others ¢ 
possessed of an evil spirit, 
reputed biblical *‘man of 
relate the details of this sorrowfy! di 
this hesitating and badly possessed qiy 
ple was chopped to death in his own me 
by two of the fanatics after they had bon. 
him so as to render him helpless. + 
The next victim of the delusion y 
Enoch Sperry, the father of Hon. 4 > 
Sperry, for many years postmaster : 
Haven, and, at the time of hi 
death, Connecticut's secretary 
He was never a member of this 
fanatics as we may well judge, but 
attacked by one of their number, (hy 
Sanford, and murdered without proyoc 
tion. On the same day after killing Sper 
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| Sanford repaired to the house of Isaac | 


berfield, and in the same manner despay 
him. He claimed that God had directs 
him to destroy these two men. He wa 
captured after a most desperate resistane, 
was tried and convicted and « 
be hung, but the smallpox rm 
hangman of the task of execu b 
But these wretched fruits ar ligen 
to no one county exclusively, for the 
son that similar ideas of religion 
vailed far and wide among the people, ang 
they have descended from the ancient days 
During the stormy times of the Reforms. 
| tion in the sixteenth century, it is relgte 
| that one John Schucker who lived near g} 
|Gaul, with his four sons, became zealoys 
|/members of the Anabaptist party. (Oy th, 
7th of February, 1526, a large number o/ 


| these zealots were at the house of Schucker 


where a great feast had been provided 
One of the sons in his religious enthusigs 
said to one of his brothers, ‘Leonard, f, 
on thy knees.” Leonard knelt down. The 
he was bidden to rise, and Leonard lift: 
himself up. A number of the compa 
stood by witnessing the strange sce 
These, terrified at the glowing countena: 
of Thomas who was giving th t 
Leonard, said to him: ‘‘Beware and reflect 
|}on what you are doing.” He replied: “Fear 
not, nothing will happen without 
of God,” and then ordering his brother t 
kneel again, he seized a sword and with 
| one blow severed the head from the body 
| He fled from the scene, and on being ar 
rested he replied: ‘‘True, I did it, but it was 
God who did it by my hand.” He was exe. 
| cuted, and the chronicle records that “the 
| blow which struck off the head of the crim- 
| inal destroyed Anabaptism at St. Gaul.’ 
These tragic scenes are enacted in all 
| lands and ever the terrors indicate a shift- 
ing of the same elements substantially 
combined only in different proportions. 
And if I were called upon to give an ex- 
planation of these unfortunate religio-crim- 
| inal deeds, I do not say that [ should seek 
| their entire cause in an evil and almost 
|criminal use of the Bible—an utterly irra- 
tional use of it, but I should seek in that 
| direction for a very considerable part of 
this evil thing. The Bibte is not to 
blamed, but the fault lies in the tradi- 
| tional estimate and use of the Bible. It is 
observable that religious fanatics are, asa 
rule, people of narrow minds, and that their 
study of the Bible is not for a broad appre- 
hension of its manifold thought, but for 
the building up of some special theory, and 
when their souls become full to overflowi 
their zeal generally flows into the channe 
some ancient history or tradition, wherei: 
the hero is seen apart from the common 
relations of men and thrown into some ex- 
ceptional and striking attitude and fortune. 
The common histories are not startling 
enough to satisfy this overwrought zeal. 
All this is too tame. The common paths of 
kindly fellowship are not rugged enough. 
It is an event that must be sought for, and 
consequently the exceptional adventures 
|}are looked to as the wonders to be repr 
duced by the modern faith, or zeal, or hero- 
ism, or whatever the mood may be. What 
character could have been in the mind ot 
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Freeman except that of Abraham?’ Ant 
what event of his life could have been in 
| his mind but the offering of Isaac? It is 


not safe to attempt these ancient traditions 
in our day. The sheep is not always 4 
hand to be a substitute for the child. Ax 
besides all this, what enlightened concep- 
tion either of God or man’s duty to God can 
warrant any such undertaking on 
part of any rational being? But 

asked, ‘‘Did not Abraham do this?” 

swer: I do not know whether he did or 
not. Ido not know what particulars of 
some ancient incident have been omitted oF 
supplied, but whatever this fortune ™4) 
have been, I submit that there is no con 
sideration whatever that should lead us 
uphold that ancient tradition as ha 
something in its horror to be imitated | 
commended ; and with the image of the vic 
tim of this delusion before us, and U 
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hrinking with dread before 

-* world shen reeman’s knife poised 
the sPvis child, I reverently submit that 
apove Dacle of Abraham preparing to <ac- 
the spec’ yn child shall not command our 
gto hor yn or our love, but our amazement 
wimiratie’y do not know what symbolical 
-that ancient picture may have had, 
sy the original thought may have 
Fee eto use It as @ literal history and 


wi 


instead 


nae ‘d it as a virtue on the part of the 


«as shocking to our humanity as it 
pee rent toward God. This whole 
~ of “Special Providence,” of which 
eradition of Abraham fs & conspicnous 
ee ig as misleading as it has often 
a structive. What these providential 
J cts need to know is that this world 
‘i orned by lawand that the Bible is one 
ae hooks at least which being broadly 
terpreted, stoutly affirms this wholesome 
uh. We can never depend upon miracu- 
s ypocedents for practical affairs. It is 

rely upon the uniformity of laws, 
» this reason among others, { think 
wight to seek at least to remove these 
, supports by interpreting the Bible 
: religion and history on the basis of a 
form law and philosophy of life. What 
ane bad it been to little Edith Freeman 
e1 father had forgotten Abraham, and 
imply remembered that a knife blade 
na through the heart of a child would 


stroy its life and leave his heart to ache 
through many a weary and bitter year! 
i ud he remembered his fatherhood and the 
sc anewnt, sweet life of his daughter, and 
ad he heard the voice of God bid- 


m to love her and care for her, how 
‘than fortunate had he been! And 
withal, what light was extinguished by the 
chadow of that ancient barbarity of intent 
which has been so long embalmed in the 
ame of religion! 
But {did not intend to linger so long 
amid these individual fortunes, for there 
are certain great public and historic fea- 
cores of our later history that more nearly 
arallel these older histories in behalf of 
whowe agsttaed sanctities the Bible is urged 
featares of this ruinous evil which in our 
wern day are speedily rejected, and in 
whose behalf the plea of religiousn2ss 
would uniformly be judged as impiety. 


is 


MORMONISM. 


For my first illustration iet me glance 
briefly at Mormonism which still continues 


so dark a blot upon our nation’s honor. Its 
foremost leaders have claimed immediate 
rection from heaven. They have urged 


on behalf of the most shocking deeds, im- 
mediate revelations from God. The great 
objection to this whole institution is its 
practice of polygamy—a crime in the judg- 
ment of all civilized nations. And yet this 
very feature of the system was ‘divinely re- 
vealed.” The first Mrs. Smith was greatly 
disturbed in the early days, and was Intent 
upon troubling Joseph on account of the 
approaching shadow of a second Mrs. 
Smith, but a convenient and timely ‘‘reve- 
\ation” came from heaven justifying the 
action of Joseph 
ButI want to call your attention es- 
pecially to the one overshadowing crime of 
this Mormon hierarchy in which the divine 
approval was conspicuously invoked and 
claimed as bestowed. It rises in its pro- 
portions somewhat nearer the character of 
the ancient Jewish atrocities, but still it 
does no more than touch the black borders 
of that sombre Hebrew mantle. 
rhe memory of the Mountain Meadows 
massacre has not passed out of the minds 
if the older part of this audience. And in 
the minds of all that tragic history was re- 
newed but a few years ago by the wretched 
confessions of John D. Lee, who paid the 
penalty of his crimes with his life. For 
twenty years or more thé sentinel of jus- 
tice kept his silent vigil beside the graves 
of those one hundred and fifty victims of 
Mormon ignorance, greed, fanaticism and 
hate. And since the execution of Lee the 
silent but accusing eyes have not slept. 
The guiltiest man in that horrid work was 
not executed on the 23d of March, 1877. 
Death has since removed him, but Mormon 
listory is continuous, like all other history, 
and the sins of the fathers are not like to 
terminate their influence at their graves. 
That company of emigrants, passing on 
toward the Pacific states, inoffensive, but 
well provisioned, were set upon by a com- 
bination of Mormons and Indians, and 
neither men, women nor children were 
spared the terrible fate. Brigham Young, the 
head of the Mormon church, was far from 
the scene, but by the most charitable judg- 
ment was really the most active mind on 
that fleld of carnage. Twenty years after- 
wards we read the open confession of this 
wretched man Lee, a most revolting story 
indeed. The portion of it to which I call 
Special attention is that which reveals the 
attitude of the Prophet, as Brigham Young 
was called—the agent of God among 
these Latter-Day Saints. Lee, in his con- 
fession, after detailing the wretched busi- 
ness, says: ‘ET then proceeded and gave 
him (the Prophet) a full history except 
tat of my opposition. That, I left out en- 
Urely. I told him of the destruction of the 
Women and children and the betraying of 
the company. I told him I was opposed to 
the shedding of innocent blood. ‘Why,’ 
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traditions may have been, history must be | of the divine will; it is bad enough and 
interpreted as history, and all atrocities | pathetic enough to see a dark souled Is- 
| must be adopted into the family of our ap- raelite in the streets of Ai stained with 
proved results or all must be rejected. They | the blood of Canaanitish mothers and 
|must be treated in about the same way, | children dreaming there of the will of his 
especially when the same motives impelled | God in it all, but to find our moderna 
them. | christian interpreters telling our children 

The whole history of Jewish wars in the | that all this slaughter was directed by the 
conquest of Canaan was written with no |God we ask them to love and wor- 
adequate conception of the God of the|ship is to me an unutterable horror. It is 
human race. The God of the Jews was | the seed which ripens into modern violence 
the tribal God, and the people had no idea | when it falls into an over wrought and 
| whatever that God, as they thought of bim, | conscientious mind. The whole thought 
all right. It is all right.’” had any interest in anybody but themselves. | that God directly and immediately shapes 

That there fis in this something tran-|In the book of Joshua we find how large | the affairs of men is an inverted pyramid 
scendently awful and fit to inspire terror | was the population of one of the destroyed | which threatens perpetual disaster. 
on the part of a flend who should contem- | cities, only by the number of the slaught-|Our safety is in putting this pyra- 
plate enacting such a scene you will readily |ered. Everybody was killed—men, women | mid of human liberty as it ought to be 
conclude, but it is a more appalling thought and children—twelve thousand in all, and | with its broad basesolidly on the common 
that any haman being can so school him- | their gold and silver, and iron and brass— earth. «Human liberty and mutual good- 
self as to think that God will and does look | their food, their clothing—everything was | will—the perpetual guardians of man’s best 
with favor upon such havoc as this, be it | taken for the use of the religious Israelites. | fortunes, are builded up from the basis of 
enacted by Indian, Mormon, Israelite or Andsthe Lord ordered it all, according to | human needs felt and realized, day by day, 
anybody else. I believe it is possible. We} the explanation of the writer of the book | and if there be any other divine law writ- 
have too many proofs to doubt it. God) of Joshua. ten outside of human needs, that other 
has long since been declared capable of 


said he, ‘you differ from Isaac (meaning 
Isaac Haight), for he said there was nota | 
drop of innocent blood in the whole party.’ 
When I was through,” continues Lee in his 
confession, ‘“‘the Prophet said: ‘It is 
awful, and further,’ he said, ‘I will think 
over the matter and make it a subject of 
prayer, and you may come and see mein 
the morning.’ I did so, and he said: ‘John, 
I feel all right. [asked the Lord if it was 
all right for the deed to be done that he 
would remove the vision of it from my 
mind, and the Lord has done it and I feel 





placing His children, even infant children 
who have not sinned, in a world of unutter- 
able agony and keeping them there forever | 
and ever, and if human beings can look 
with composure upon such a spectacle it is 
littico wonder that they can so forget the 
bonds of a common humanity as to perpe- | 
trate the most shocking cruelties upon 
their fellows. For why should a brother | 
be less cruel to a brother than the father to 
his son? 

In this word of Brigham Young, that 
God removed the vision of death and so 
gave him a sign of justification for the 
bloody deed—in this is found substantially 
the secret source and spring of by far the 
greater part of the sacred crime which so 
long has crushed and cursed this human 
world. Set round with ever varied cir- 
cumstance of man und purpose and cause, | 
this central dark feature of crime securing | 
the favorable recognition of God reappears 
again and again in the history of human | 
ambition, selfishness and pride of power. | 
The religious sense of humanity is strong, | 
and whenever or wherever a crafty and | 
powerful leader can gather about him a | 
mass of ignorance and superstition, there 
and then you will find the people believing 
that God lends his sanction to the work | 
of crime, if crime must be com.nitted to | 
carry out the design of the leader. 

But itis not crime to them. It is holy | 
zeal. In the most distressing scenes of 
history you wil: find the most violent, jus- | 
tifying themselves by assuming that God 
was on their side. The wrongs of the past 
that do must bitterly cry to heaven have | 
been enacted in the name of religion. The | 
Mormon Prophet was but a type of this | 
class lifting up bloody hands to heaven. It 
does not easily comport with the delicacy 
of personal association, and frequently of 
personal regard, to extend this reference to | 
the Catholic Church, but the study of his- 
tory ‘s of graver import than personal as- | 
sociations. That church claims to be the | 
official. voice of God to the world. It 
claims the divine will, as does the Mormon 
church, as authority for what it does. And | 
accordingly all its dungeons have been built | 
in the name of God Its wheels of tortare | 
have beer turned by the willof God. Its! 
fagots have been lighted by the breath of | 
God. But if the Mountain Meadows massa- | 





Bartholomew's Eve was more hurrible. That 
pious murder which deluged France with 


ment in the jdigment of the church. The} 
slaughter itself was the atonement with | 
heaven, according to the judgment of the 
church. It seems that the church does not 
wish to remember these things and so seeks 
to blot them out. Ihave no doubt we all 
would be glad to forget some things, but 
if we forget them we are liable to miss the | 
lesson they teach when remembered. As a 
Protestant [ would that the fires of Smitb- | 
field had never been kindled, but having 
been kindled, it is better for us to read our | 
present duty in the light of those fires than, | 
denying them, fail to read our duty. Massa- | 
chusetts would be glad, no doubt, if the | 
Salem witchcraft atrocities had never been | 
enacted, but the best uses of mistakes are 
not found in denying that they were ever 
made. ‘The Romish church has written a 
long history of its partnership with heaver | 
in the enactment of crime. 
The Mohammedan history follows the same | 
dark career. Its wars of conquest are all | 
sanctioned by Allah. Mohammed or the 
sword, Islam or death, these were the war | 
cry of.the faithful. And do these tragic | 
lines break off and terminate at the borders 
of Jewish history? Notatall. A uniform 
feature of that old Jewish warfare was 
that the God of Israel was on their side, 
and not only approved but directed the 
struggle. And [ do not know why.we | 
should stand aghast before these Mormon 
and Catholic and Mohammedan atrocities 
and then turn with all goodly complacence | 
to the Jewish wars and adopt them into 
the circle of approved sanctities. It can | 
not be done without a special plea, and 
special pleading is something in which [ 
am not skilied. Ido not know how to do 
it, and [do not know why anybody should 





ask or expect me to do it. Whatever the 





In the book of Judges we read of three 
battles on three successive days where 


| thousands on both sides were slain, and at 


the close of each day the [sraelites asked 
the Lord if they should renew the fight on 
the day following, and the answer was to 
continue the work of death. 





| 


law is but a transcript from these human 


| tablets which the God of all the universe 
| first traced in his 
safety 
That seed grows here, and God planted it 
| here. 
| grow out of the needs of humanity. 


child. Liberty and 
spring up from the earth. 
The strong guards of human rights 
And 


In the first book of Samuel we read that | even these historic atrocities point from 


the Lord sent Saul to destroy the cities of 
the Amalekites, directing him to destroy 


|} all they had, to slay the men and all women 


and sucklings. Saul went on this errand 
of destruction, but instead of slaying 
everything he did save some of the best 
sheep, after slaying the women and child- 
ren. And whi.e he was making a report 
of the battle to Samuel, the old prophet 


/heard the bleating of some sheep, and ask- 
‘ing Saul whatit meant, he told him that 


he thought they could make use of some of 
the best sheep. But the Lord was angry 
and upbraided Saul, and took from him 
his place in the holy service. And Saul 
said: ‘‘I have sinned.” I think he did, 
but not in the way he thought he did. If 
he had saved a few of the women and 
children we would have thought still better 
of him. Hethought the killing of them 
was all right while the sin was in saving a 
few of the best sheep. 

What shall we say of these things? First 
of all,I submit that no degree of traditional 
veneration should induce us to transfer 
these atrocities from the list of barbarities 
tothe list of sanctities. Our specialists 
may plead that the Canaanites were idola- 
tors. Lanswer: So were the Jews. They 
were perpetually falling into idolatry and 
not even the most stringent laws could 
wholly prevent it. 

It is claimed that the Canaanites were 
corrupt. Butis it the best way to help 
corrupt people, to kill them? What had 
the innocent women and children of the 
city of Ai done that they should all be 
slaughtered? There isn’t a line in the history 
to show that the Jews ever had a thought 
of doing these victims any good. It was 
awarof conquest to displace the people 
who dwelt in Palestine, and wanting the 
country and being the stronger party, they 
put the inhabitants to the sword, and on 
the basis of morals their deeds were of 
the same character as the Mormon and 
Catholic massacres. It was a barbarous 
war, for the reason that the Israelites 


cre was horrible, the massacre of St. | were barbarians, and they warred against 


barbarians. It was a barbarous age and I 
believe it should be interpreted as such. 


blood, lifted up no cry to heaven for atone- ) The writers of the Jewish histories justi- 


fied the Jewish conduct just as Brigham 
Young justified the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre. A little child dead in the arms 
of a dead mother was just as revolting a 
spectacle in the streets of Ai as on the 
plains of the distant west,and the God who 
could ordain the one is no more lovely 
than the God who could ordain the other. 

It was simply war for possession, 
and both parties, ancient and modern, be- 
lieving in God believed that God wason 
their side. And if we as christians had 
not been schooled to venerate everything 
that is in the Bible, chiefly becanse it is in 
the Bible, but had been left to judge of 
history as history, we should not be at- 
tempting, as so many do, to find that this 
particular history of horror is in some 
mysterious way a kind of sacred revela- 
tion. That was precisely the piea of the 


| Mormon prophet. It is the plea of Guiteau, 


the plea of Rhoda Wakeman, the plea of 
Freeman, the Romish church, Mohammed— 
the plea of all the several destroyers of 
history. It is with them all a monstrous de- 
lusion, and for one of our Sabbath school 
periodicals to say to the children that God 


| was doubtless pleased with what the Is- 


raelites did, seems to me in this age of 
the world one of the most revolting claims 
of all. Read this history as a history ofa 
savage age, and when those zealous de- 
stroyers of women and children claim God 


'to be on their side, read itas their limited 


idea of God, and not as the real and infal- 
lible will of the great Spirit and Father of 
all—the sorry delusion of darkened minds 
knowing no better, and we may feel our 
pity rather than our indignation aroused. It 
is bad enough to see an untutored savage 
on our western wilds stained with inno- 


| 





jattach to the sacred words of 





| the wretchedness to the serene fortunes of 


a saner law. Inthis way we may take 
them into the negative ministries of help. 
The divine will must be read from the 
needs of man and that will so read is less 
liable to be misconstrued than when it 
is regarded as dropping down from the 
mysterious heavens into the custody of 


those men who declare themselves the 
special custodians of the will of the Al- 
mighty. 


The religious fanatics of all history, 
ancient and modern, had been more fortu- 
nate had they read the will of God as itis 
written in the life arouud them, in the ten- 
der flesh of childhood as it trembles at the 
dagger thrust or the stroke of the toma- 
hawk; as they might read it in the pleading 
and imploring eyes of love asking of the 
ruthless hand the child of love and hope; 
in the agonized faces of even Canaanitish 
mothers, sisters, daughters pleading for 
their own. Respect for humanity is 
reverence for the will of God. And when 
this hour of sanity shall dawn we shall 
have no inspiration from heaven that will 
not ennoble and bless the earth. 

To hasten the dawn of this long looked 
for day, the church should speak, the 
pulpit should speak and plead that the 
people shail see the will of heaven written 
in the crying necessities of this massed 
humanity, rather than look for its descent 
from the vacant skies. 

Ido not turn from the Bible. I would 
seek rather to give it its right relation to 
human life. The real problem, and the last 
to be solved, is that of humanity rather 
than the Bible, and the Bible is of greatest 
value when it helps us to understand. The 
Bible is the record of the development of the 
religious instinct in the people;it represents 
their growth from low and barbaric times 
and conditions to a higher and more en- 
lightened condition. It is sacred—as the 
story of man’s life called by the voice of 
Goce, but responding in darkness and ig- 
norance, but ever with a growing intelli- 
gence. 

We do not doubt God’s rulership of the 
world, but he does not govern the world 
by direct action. 

The moral world could not be developed 
by the arbitrary rule of God. He appoints 
the world to its own struggle. He waits 
till man shall grow wise by his own sor- 
rowing. Right doing—merciful doing 
leads directly to exaltation—evil and 
cruelty lead toa greater good, but by a 


long and sorrowful career. Men hasten 
directly to heaven by love—they reach 


heaven by wrong ouly through hell. 

The world has educated itself slowly by 
its atrocities, and a moral world could not 
be if these atrocities were not possible. 
Man is left to his own choice, and God’s 
benevolence is seen inthe slow overcomin 
of evil with good. God I believe looks wit 
pity on the sorrows and crimes of his 
children, but he waits till they shall freely 
choose the better way. 

This Jewish history ascends the scale 
from the low and barbaric mass in Egypt 
and Palestine, through the tragedies and 
cruelties of war up from these conditions 
ennobled by the words of prophets and the 
visions of saints, till the great Soul of 
Humanity speaks and breathes in the 
Prophet of Nazareth. We mast needs rec- 
ognize these several moral and spiritual 
levels, and it is almost unthinkable that 
people in these days should take the say- 
ageness of. ancient warfare and place upon 
these counsels the same value as they 
Jesus, 
spoken from the serene heights of that 
spiritual vision in which all souls are God’s. 
Rationalism, and not superstition in relig- 
ion, reverence for mankind, respect for 
merciful law. freedom from excess, enlight- 
ened understanding—these shall be among 
the foundation stones of the city of God, in 


| which righteousness and mercy and peace 


cent blood of the children, thinking darkly | shall delight to dwell. 
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LOOKING FORWARD, 


[ Under this head will be published articles, | York honors itself by priating conspicu- 


and selected which will interest | OUSly at the head of its editorial columns, 
| inevery issue, the simple line, ** Founaed by 


original 
students of social science. 
believe, will this department interest those who | 
believe that the Republicitself or the Common- 
wealth is right in taking up many 
which kings and emperors have 


Especially, a8 we | 


to 


the services of private corporations. | 


engage 


DRIFT. 


Taxes tend to discourage the thing taxed. 
The higher the tax the greater the discour- 


agement.—| Seattle, Wash., Workingman. | and the profound respect of the great) nich Horace Greeley subscribed. Of 
es : _ | public. The one was dueto the warmth |. 4 tudents k . vr; 

The Wendell Phillips Hall Association is | and sympathy of his nature; the other, to \course students know that propositions | 

trying hard to pish on the work of erecting | hig force and brilliancy of mind, his per- | aes SS lees Se mee Eaeen: BAW Bane 





its monument to free speech and American | fect integrity and his 
Give the noble work a lift wher- | to conviction. 


manhood. 
ever you can! 


Considering the hard struggle of crippled 
Lynn to get on her feet again, the president 
has done a graceful thing in promptly sign- 
ing the bill to help on the work of restora- 
tion with a $125,000 new public building. 


| Horace Greeley.” 
has passed since 
New York Tribune laid aside his pen for 
duties for | the last time, anda new generation has 
: grown up for whom his name and memory 
have but a fading traditionary 
Yet rightly estimated 
sents one of the most striking and influen- 
tial personalties in American history, and 
especially in 
ben 
power of 
affection of their intimate acquaintances 


Horace Greeley’s Socialistic Creed. 


One of the great daily journals of New 


] 


Almost a score of years 
the first editor of the 


interest. 
his character pre- | 


American journalism. Few 
possessed to his degree the 
enlisting the abiding personal 


have 


} 


unswerving loyalty 
Horace Greeley always said 


| what he believed to be true, strike where it 
| might. 
| influences of the time he saw further into 
| the heart of great social and political prob- 
| lems than the rabble of readers that some- 
| times applauded and sometimes jeered at 
| his utterances. 


Mentally alert and sensitive to the 


But jeers distarbed him 


We would take for the community's use | 20t; calumnies moved him not; personal 


what the community has created, viz.; 


land values, leaving all the improvements to 


detraction 
| never disheartened, him. 


saddened, bus 
It was his to tell 


wounded and 


be the absolute, untaxed property of the | the rightas he saw it, and he did not 


man who made them.—({ Indianapolis Re- 
porter. 
The universal success of the Australian 


ballot system wherever it has been tried 
in America has made it clear even to the 
opponents of the law that it is the correct 
solution to our election troubles.—| Louis- 
ville Post. 


The workingmen of America can well af- 
ford to be thankful. There are, only about 
two and a half millions out of work at 
present, and those who are at work are get- 
ting nearly one-eighth of what they earn. — 
Northwestern Labor Unton. 





True progress is not a mere multipiica-| 
tion of men and women, or a piling upof! 
ten-story buildings. Itis the amelioration | 
of the life of each subject of the communi- | 
ty, and the brightening of the earth. 
— Windsor,.Australia, Gazette. 


Never be discouraged because good | 
things go on slowly here; and never fail | 
daily to do that good which lies next to 
your hand. Do not be ina hurry, but be 
diligent. Euter into the sublime view of | 
it. God can afford to wait; why cannot} 
we, since we have him to fall back upon. | 
Let patience have her perfect work, and | 
bring forth her celestial fruits.—G. Mac- 
donald. 


There is no disguising the fact that the 
great increase of land vaines here has 
already produced the results which ever are 
and ever must be produced by dear land 
under our present lind tenure system. 
Land and labor are opposite ends of the 
beam, and as the land end goes up the labor 
end must go down; as the share of the 
total product of labor taken by rent grows 
larger, the share left for labor must grow 
smaller.—Topeka, Kansas Jetfersonian. 


There seems to be nothing but slow star- 
vation ahead of the coal miners throughout 
the West. They may starve underground 
or they may starve above ground, but starve 
they must and starve they will, unless they 
abandon the only work they are familiar 
with and seek employment in other over- 
crowded industries. The industrial system 
under which such conditions can exist is a 
disgrace to our civilization.—[ Lodiauapolis 
Sentinel. 


The higher education is growing to be so 
expensive in this country thatit is In danger 
of becoming the exclusive possession of 
the 1ich. The proposal of the Harvard 
faculty to shorten the college course by one 
year is a step, at least, towards a remedy. 
If the precedent is followed by other col- 
lezes, as it is pretty sure to be, it will 
cheapen by one-fourth the money cost and 
the time cost of liberal education, and in- 
crease the number of those who can afford 
thus to equip themselves for life.—| New 
York World. 


Iam assured on the best of authority 
that Mr. Wanamakeris ambitious to be- 
come one of the great postmaster generals, 


some and denounced by many. 


falter. 
More than fifty years ago the criminal- 


ly wasteful and cruelly unjust conditions 
of the social organization stirred his mor- 
al nature to its 


centre, and he 
first alone and inthe darkness, 


strove, 
to 


at 
formu- 


late certain principles that should promise 
partial relief. 
term has lost its savor of reproach, we 
may speak of bim as one of the pioneers of 


In these days, when the 


American socialism. He was derided by 
The times 
were not ripe for the seed that he planted. 
But he gave to the young movement the 
influence of his pen andthe help of his 
personal cooperation. He did not live to 
see the growth of the social principle that 
he held so close to his heart, but he never 
wavered in his allegiance to it. 

It will interest those who are to-day 
looking forward with larger hope into the 
future to know the statement of social 
economy to which Horace Greeley held. 
We give it, somewhat briefly, below. It 
was framed, in its essentials, in his young 
maphood; it was reaffirmed near the clos- 
ing years of his life, and expresses faith- 
fully the conclusions to which the study 
and the experience of a lifetime had led 
him. Itis presented, with slight abridg- 
ments, in his own words: 

“{. {believe that there need be, and 
should be, no paupers who are not infan- 
tile, idiotic, or disabled; and that civilized 
society pays more for the support of able 
bodied pauperism than the necessary cost 
of its extirpation. 

“IL. I believe that they babble idly and 
libel Providence who talk of surplus 
labor or the inadequacy of capital to sup- 
ply employment to all who need it. . . 
Where labor stands idle, savein the pres- 
ence of some great public calamity, there 
is a demonstrated deficiency, not of capi- 
tal, bat of brains. 

“Tif. I believe that the efficiency of 
haman effort is enormously, ruinously di- 
minished by what I term Social Anarchy. 
That is to say, we spend half our energies 
in building fences and providing safeguard 
against each other's roguery. . = 
is quite within the truth to estimate the 
annual product of our national industry at 
less than one half what it might be if bet- 
ter applied and directed. 

“IV. Inefficiency in production is paral- 
leled by waste in consumption. 
thousand cooks are required, and a thous- 
and fires maintained, to prepare badly the 
food of a township; when a dozen fires 
and a hundred cooks might do it much 
better and with a vast savingin quantity 
as well as improvement in quality. 

‘““V. Youth should be a season of in- 
struction in industry and the useful arts, as 


by their aid. Each child should be trained 
to skill and efficiency in productive labor. 
The hours of children should be alternately 
devoted to labor, 


allotment after, dinner each secular day. 
Thus each child would grow up an adept, 
not merely in letters, but in arts—a skilful 





and is throwing his whole energy into the 
work of his department with a view to 
making all the 
His reputation he hopes to make on four 
cardinal improvements, the first of 
which is the postal telegraph, concerning 
which, I am told, he entertains very radi- 
eal views. If he is successful in this he 
will next try to have the mails closed to 
the Louisiana and other lotteries, and after 
that hopes for the adoption of postal sav- 
ings banks and the introduction of penny 
postage. It will not be long now before 
the House post office committtee makes its 
report and the open war begins.— Washing- 
ton correspondent of The Standard. 


improvement possible. | 





worker as well as a proficient in the lessons 
| of the school room, familiar with 
mechanical as well as agricultural process- 
|} es, and acquainted with the use of steam 
| and the direction of machinery. 
“VI. Isolation is at war with efficiency 
}and with progress. As ‘iron sharpeneth 
|} iron’ so are man’s intellectual and inven- 
| tive faculties stimulated by contact with 
| his fellow men. 

“VII. The poor work at perpetaal dis- 


| to farmers of the ‘‘individual” system. ] 
Ory Shas 


adequacy of their means.” [Tnen follows 


| ized : 


well as in letters and the sciences mastered | 


study and recreation— | 
say, two hours to each before, and a like | 


advantage in isolation, because of the in- | 
a detailed illustration of the disadvantages | 


Association would have these to 


unite to purchase, inhabit and cultivate a 
common domain, whereby these advanta- 
ges over the isolated system would be real- 
(1.) One fourth (at most) of the 
land required under the old system would 
be found abundant; (2.) It could be far 
better allotted and appropriated to grain, 
grass, fruits, forest garden, etc.; (3.) The 
draught animals that were far too few 
when dispersed among five hundred own- 
ers, on so many different farms, would be 
amply sufficient for a common domain; 
(4.) Steam or water power could now be 
economically employed for a hundred pur- 
poses, where the small farmer could not 
think of employing it; (5.) Industry would 


find new and powerful incentives in the| 
of the 


observation and praise or censure 
entire community.” 


This was the list of social postulates to} 


made hundreds of years before the New 
York editor framed his creed; and that his 
doctrine was but a restatement of Fourier- 
ism, with modifications of his own. They 
know, too, that subversive and revolution- 
ary as these propositions appeared to the 
people of 1840, they failto do more than 
suggest that complete remolding of social 
conditions to which the nationalist and the 
Christian socialist movements of today 
are directed. Indeed they do not make it 


clear that were Horace Greeley living now | 


he would be identified with either of those 
agitations. But it is far from the writer's 
wish to use Mr. Greeley’s declaration of 
principles for any narrow or partisan pur- 
pose. 
his words rang clear and true along 
lines of thought that today are followed 
with enthusiasm by multitudes of earnest 
men. 
ist,” but he neither claimed nor disclaimed 
the title. Titles and labels were to 
small things. And it is not to 
influence of his name in behalf of any 
cause or movement of the present day that 
this brief article has been written. Its 


80 


purpose has been two-fold: first, to show | 


what we may call the prophetic quality of 
Horace Greeley’s mind; and secondly, to 
show the frankness, the loyalty to convict- 
ion, the splendid moral fearlessness of the 
man. J. BE. C. 


Queer Criminals. 


In 1266, a pig was burned at Fontenay 
aux Roses 
child. 


In 1886, a judge at Falaise condemned a 
sow to be mutilated and hanged for eating 


a child. 

In 1389, a horse was solemnly tried be 
fore the magistrate and condemned to deatt 
for having killed a man. 


In 1694, during the witch persecutions in 
New England, a dog exhibited such strange 
symptoms of affliction that he was believed 
to have been ridden by a warlock, and he 


was accordingly hanged. 
“Criminal” animals frequently expiatec 


their offences, like other malefactors, on the 
gallows, but subsequently they were summa- 
|rily killed without trial and their owners | 


mulcted in heavy damages. 


| 
; 


j 


second offence the other ear, and if afte 
this they were asses enough to commit 


third offence their lives became forfeit to 


| the Crown. 


In the fifteenth century cocks were some- 


what credited with the power of laying ac 


cursed eggs, from which sprang winged 
In 1474, at Bale, a cock was pub- 


serpents. 
licly accused of having laid one of thos 
dreadful eggs. He was tried, sentenced t 


A | death, and together with his egg was burned 
| by the executioner in the market-place, 


| amid a great concourse of people.—[Ex. 


' 


| ly do wrong. 
He who wrongs his fellow-man, even i 
a small coin, is as wicked as if he shoal 
| take life. 
Who gives charity 
| than Moses. 


in 


‘ ; | 
Look not at a jug, but at its contents. A/| 
an old one 


new jug may contain old wine, 
|may be empty. 
Receive every man 
| tenance. 
The thief who finds no op 


steal considers himself an honest man. 


with acheerful cour 


Despise no man; deem nothing impos- | 
sible; every Man has his hour, and every- 


thing has its place. 
Cat and rat make peace over a carcass. 
When thou art the only purchaser, the 
buy; when other buyers 
thou nobody. 


It is enough that half a centary ago| 


He was taunted with being a ‘‘social- | 


him | 
borrow the | 


, near Paris, for having eaten a 


During the fourteenth century oxen and 
cows might be legally killed whenever taken 
jin the act of marauding, and asses for a 
first offence had one ear cropped; for a 


He whocan feel ashamed will not readi- 


secret is greater | 


portunity to | 





| 





The Increase of Suicides, 
The latest publication of the 





30 : 
| Health statistics reveals the grew comet > 
| that the suicides for the first Larter s 


| 1890 in this city numbered 71, as against 


for the corresponding period jp 


| 1885. As 
this year has been marked by no wide . 

j ba *espread 

| disaster, such as in times of flnancia) ps, 

| has counted its scores of victims, the ing. 

| ence is forced that these figures indicate an 


tr 


increased tendency to self-destruction 
this particular part of the country, 7, 
mere increase in population offers no qu, 
quate explanation. In normal years suicig, 
reaches its maximum in June, and with « 
hot months still before us, it seems 
that the figures for the entire year w; 

| that in five years the rate in this ej; 
more than doubled. 

Some ingenious theories are put fo 
as to the causes of thisincrease. T), 
ous fact that the ratio of suicide to 
lation is also in proportion to th: 
of periodicals to population has rey 
the contention that over-education ay 
more easy diffusion of intellig 
closely related to this form of eri 
nervous hypochondriac, for whon 
lost its charms, is of course readj 
by gloomy examples, and newspa; 
ing has possibly supplied a direc 
in cases where only the feeble impu 
suggestion was wanting to minds 
wavering on the brink of desperati 
is doubtful whether the passion 
riety, at least in this city, has 
with suicides. Newspaper fam 
days so easily attained, in ways 
less disconcerting than self-mur 
the unfortunates who are willing 
immortality by casting themselves 
top of high buildings or taking p 
public are happily rare. Nor are busi: 
} or domestic troubles responsible for a 
is attributed to them. ‘“‘No caus« 
assigned for the rash act” used to 
stereotyped phrase of the London penny 
| liners, and in most instances the s 
the victim probably still dies with him 

As a rule, a great deal of mawkish senti- 
mentality is wasted on those who fall by 
their own hand. If the newspapers ¢ 
harm it is by fostering the maudli 
that they are proper objects of sympa 
Suicide is sometimes a particularly des 
able form of cowardice, and a 
voluntarily escapes his responsi! 
depriving of protection the help 
dependent on him merits nothing 
tempt. ‘A stout heart to a steep brae,” js 
still a good motto to remember. In pros: 
truth, our fickle climate proba 
direct cause of half the suicides repo 
in the Board of Health returns. A warn 
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| Wave, acting on nerves unstrung by \nsot 
|nia and a will weakened by fretting 


‘| trifles, is often enough to drive a wretched 


creature to crime who, without the proj 
religion, lacks even a sense of duty t 

tain him. Bat to take one’s own 
cause debauchery or feverish ambition has 
| unsettled one’s nerves is as criminal wo 


wo 


» Oo 
sus- 
life be 
ile DO 


as 


i take the life of another because drink has 
befuddied one’s senses.—New York Tr 
une. 


A New Way to Pay Debts. 


The western justice of the peace is ii 
the papers again. Some time ago it was 
reported that one of them imposed a 
heavy fine on himself for being intoxicat 
ed. Now it is the prisoner who got th 
better of the ’squire, and it happened thus 
The prisoner was arraigned for intoxica 
tion and the magistrate promptly convicted 
him, gave a second lecture on the enormi 
ty of tippling and imposed a fine of 3 
The prisoner smiled blandly, handed over 
a dollar billto the justice and said: ‘A! 
right Mr. Magistrate, I suppose you re 


Tr 
a 


eC | 


© | member when I sold out my saloon in Pek 
I had $5.50 on the slate against you. With 
| this dollar that will exactly pay my fine 


| You must excuse me ‘squire for this littk 


| spree, but the the truth of it is I didn’ 
| see any other way of collecting my Dil 
against you than this.” 

The audience smiled: the prisoner weu' 
about his business; and the justice begat 
to study the doctrine of set off and counter 
claim. 


The Telegraphs of the World. 


Sixty-one per cent. of the telegraph lines 
of the world are owned and operated 
| the governments. Of the sum total 
lines, those in the United States const 
more than 30 per cent. Leaving this coul- 
try ont of consideration, about 88 per cent. 
| of the remainder is under the control 0! 
| governments; or, leaving the United States 
| and Canada out, fully 95 per cent. is ow 
n | by governments. There are at least 2,5 


n 
d 


i 
} 
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of 


tute 


| 


0 


are present, be | 000 miles of wires in use in the world. 


Tariff’ vary greatly. In North Amer 


The woman of sixty will ran after music | the body of the message only is charged 


like one of six. 
What a child talks in the street, that 
has heard from its parents in the house. 


tion of her hasband, to riches without it. 
Do not live near a pious fool. 
The rose grows among thorns. 
—Talmud. 


A woman prefers poverty, with the affec- | 


| for; in other countries the address, or siz 
it | nature, or both are tollable. In the Units 

| States the toll ranges from 25 cents to 
for 10 words, according to the distance; 
the Argentine Republic it is 40 cents for 
words, and 20 cents for each additiona 
words; in Denmark and in Sweden 
Norway, 13.4 cents for 10 words, and !. 
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vach saditional word; in Ecuador, 
20 cents for 10 w ords; in Egypt, 49.6 cents 
for 10 words; in Germany, 1.4 cents per 
. ord, the minimum being 14 cents per mes- 
eo: in the United Kingdom, sixpence for 
a is; in the Cape colonics, one shilling 
oy Ww ‘rds, and sixpence for each addi- 
ive words or part thereof; in Guate- | 
cents for 10 words, exclusive of | 
eoas: in Honduras, 25 cents for 10 
words, and double that amount for 
words; in Italy, 20 cents for 15 
“and one cent for each additional 
Japan, four cents per word, in- | 
ding g the address and signature; in Por- 
me ve cents for the first word, and one 
" ach additional word ; in Roumania, 
its per word ; in Siam, from 35 cents | 
5 per word; in Switzerland, one haif | 


ce nts for & 


for 


na 


er word; in Turkey, two to four 
» word: and in Venezuela, 20 cents 
rds. In New Zealand messages 


ied as urgent, ordinary, and de- 

the rates being respectively two shil- 

~ one shilling, and sixpence for 10 
with a half-penny for each addi- 


gal word. 
r leage, relative number of offices, 
.r use of the telegraph, and cost of 


1 message, we are not in advance 
ding countries, and we are even be- 

me of the inferior ones. Within 
1870-89 the increase in population 
has been 18 per cent., the in- 
number of letters carried 70 
and the increase in the number of 
per cent. In the United 
e same time the increase in pop- 
wen 50 per cent., and the 

number of messages 380 per 


rs 
" 

= . u 

a ‘ 
ie 
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grains 
f population the English have 


three to one.—Bronson C. Keeler 
Forum for Jane. 


Ls ) 
1 


Workin x for the has ol Work. 


\sq rule it will be found that when ex- 
prizes like wealth, or, 
wen fame, begin to 

ws once been heated 


a mind 
the pure 


move 
by 
rates, says the Saturday Review 
ossible to let the mind fall under 
uence of a lower and yulgarer mo- 
und yet to keep it 
The love of fame is much 
imately bound up with the work of 
than the love of wealth, and yet 
appetite excit after it 


ed for fame, 
nce tasted, will frequently be found 
deterioration in the work of genius. 
the main difference, as we think, 
iny of the later works of Dick- 
sentimenta. works like ‘*The 

! some others of the 
yrt ir instance, or ** Bleak House” 
Hard ” and his earlier works. In 
atter you see the posing of an insa- 
we for fame; in the former, only | 
iring of an overflowing stream of | 
The works which paid 
were least characteristic of his 





tween m 
" s. the more 
nes 


+ 
ase 


limes, 


as \ n best 
t we are told that it is only 

ch will attract the 
various professions. 


“great 
best men 
We hold, on 

iry,that great prizes, so far as they 

the imagination of those who en- 
y profession—and we should apply 
juiteas confidently to te law as to 
her—distinctly lower the tone of a 
fession; and that, in point of fact, 
7 great prizes are seldom gained ex- 
tha toby those who have not been tempted 
: & profession by the hope of them, 
wisi who have been tempted into it by pure | 
ost wrest in the subject matter of the pro- 
Take, as one illustration, the | 


; Ww 


their absolute dependence on the perma- 
officials who supply them with all 


xe work done by these men, who are not 
uly out of sight, but out of mind, as re- 
gards the general public. Suppose the | 
freater statesmen suddenly swept away by | 
me plague which did not touch the per- 


manent staff, and the whole work of gov- | 


erament would proceed steadily enough, 
though, of course, the public might fall | 
‘nto a panic for want of the mediating | 
minds on which they have been accustom- 
ed to depend for their assurance that it is | 
8 proceeding. On the other hand, sup- 
pose the permanent staff swept away by such | 
i plague and the statesmen only to remain, 
ind we should have anarchy at once. It is 
the unpretending, the ili-paid work, the 
tate work that is done mostly from sheer work- 

n- Manlike interest in the work, 
vackbone of the state; 
the state, 


ay 





and as it is with 
so it is with the law ard the art 
science of the community, and 
all with the moral and spiritual 
veaching. Ninety-nine hundredths of the 
0d work of the world is, we will not say 
-paid, because it is paid by the best of all 
payments, the sense of satisfaction and 
ficiency with which it is performed, but 


1d the 
stof 


s ownee , yh 





. ‘Atleast ill paid in money, and is almost 
3 to $ larecognized work. Even those who take 
anc the great prizes of the best paid professions 
is f iften get a great deal of their best work 
jona one by the juniors, whose hands are not 
den seen in it, just as they themselves did 


and 1.54 their very best work when they were ill- 





in- | 


In the ratio of increase of messages | hope to gain them, and prevents that mono- | 


in a less de- | 


genius, the character of the genius | 


working with the | 


Christ- | 


versal testimonyjof the greater statesmen | 


teir materials, and the wonderful merit of | 


that is the | 








| paid and sai: 
worked almost solely from their workman- | 
like love of work. Of course we are not 
| using this as an argument for paying work 
| meanly—that is, in a way which all but 
starves the workers. But we do use it 


‘abide who |tontshing wnepetnas 


as an argument against the high prize | 


theory of the professions. On the whole, 
we believe that the best workers in all 
professions are those who are very mod- | 
|erately paid, so far as regards the external 
rewards, and who, 
paid at all, are paid by their own profound 
insight into its structure, and their disin- 
| terested delight in its thoroughness and 
| completeness. Milton got £5 for ‘Paradise 
| Lost,” while Dr. Johnson got 10 guineas 
{forthe poem on ‘‘London.” Both were 
fine pieces of work; both were what we 
should now call astoundingly under-paid ; 
| but the one which was most ridiculously 
under-paid was as much greater than the 
other, which receivec a double payment in 
money, as the sun is greater than the earth. 
Again, the German army is paid at a vastly 
lower rate than the English; but no one 
supposes that the work done by the Ger- 
man soldier is less efficient than the work 
done by the English. There is no standard 
in the world so intolerably unjast to the 
merit of work as the standard of price. 
Indeed, all prices are affected, and very 
gravely affected, by considerations many 
|of which are entirely irravient to the real 
worth of the work done and the honest 
labor thrown into it. 
it would be well that 
| so-called prizes in the 


there should be no 
various professions. | 
Probably tbeir existence excites the imagi- 
nation even of those who never gain or 


| tony and dead level of tone which so dis- 
; courages the higher kind of ambition. But 
| we do say that by far the best work of the 
| world gets no prizes, and, like old David 
\c ox, is recognized only posthumously in 
| the persons of those who did not do the 
work, and, pamage, even do not love it. 





| Where Servants Grow Wild. 


| ‘On the island of Java you need not be a 
| very distinguished personage to have 100 
| servants at your back. I kept sixty my 


of them to mix my grog.” 

“What! Four servants for one glass of 
| grog?” 

**Cretainly. One made the water hot, a 
second put in the sugar, a third added the 
rum, and the fourth drank it, for I don’t 
take grog myse if.’ "—Wiener Bilderbogen. 


No one has contributed more to the aph- 
|oristic treasures of his country than 
Shakespeare. In at least one instance he | 


self, and quite few enough, for it took four 


so far as they are well | 





| with 


| pitality a cheerful flavor. 
We do not say that | 


| 





} 


| 


| has supplied a saying upon what, though 


noticed elsewhere, 
| notice in English. The 
| «Romeo and Juliet,” where we are told that | 
| ‘He jest at scars who never felt a wound.” 
This goes to the very foundation of human 
sympathy as described by Aristotle; show- 
ing that it is only those who have suffered 
who can really feel for the suffering of 
|others. Our countrymen, as a race, have 
|not been of sufficiently tender mood to 
|trouble themselves over this question 
| evough to make it into a proverb; it was 
| left for gentle Shakespeare to find them a 
|household word on sympathy and its true 
source. They have been mostly content 
| with sayings that have strengthened their 
|natural hardness; such as, ‘Keep your 
| breath to cool your own porridge,” or (in 
| the most moasth form), ‘‘Paddle your own 
canoe.” The Hindus, however, have a coup- 
|let as pertinent if not as poetical as the 
line from Romeo, which may be thus ren- 
dered :— 


| Whose heels have never cracked in sun-baked 
flelds, 
| How can he know what pain my heel-crack yields? 


| This is almost ‘an equivalent of the truth 
| conveyed in Dido’s words: ‘‘We must suffer 
| before we can learn to sympathize with 
| suffering.’ "—[Sele cted. 


| Mr. Eugene Field, the Chicago post; writes 
| from London to the Chicago Times that it 
| is a mistake to suppose that clothing is so 
| much cheaper abroad than at home. He 
declares he can buy it in Chicago as cheap 
as in London. Which reminds us that so 
long ago as 1874 Dr. Theodore Cuyler 

| wrote from Paris: ‘‘A widespread impres- 
sion prevails that Paris is the spot to buy 
|capital things at great bargains. My own 
| experience has hardly justified this current 
idea. I.find that for really good articles 
you must pay very nearly as much as you 
would in America in gold. For five francs 


here are considerably more than our paper | 


dollar. Some articles can be got cheaply— 
like glass, and engravings, and flashy jew- 
elries. 
| commands a price here not much below the 
American standard. For example at Ehren- 
| dal’s,—a famous tailor here,—a good suit 
can be got for $40 or $45 in gold, anda 
handsome overcoat for $36. Some of my | 


clerical brethren who are boasting of the | 


fine suits which they have purchased for | 
twenty-five and thirty dollars, will please | 
report to me at the end of six months how 
;much wear they have got out of their as- 


But clothing that is really valuable | 


had never received due | W™- EB. 


saying occurs in | 





| 
i 
| 


| 


| 
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Multitudes of hinge 
}are made in Paris to sell; and none are 
‘more thoroughly sold than the buyers 
thereof.” 


The Boy Who Gets There. 


The boy with the knee breeches is a poor | 


marble player generally. It is the boy | 





$150,000 





|with the baggy trousers, who wipes his | 


nose on his coat sleeve and rubs his hands 
|in dirt before shooting, that has the most 
marbles in his pocket.—[Atlapta Journal. 








HUB PUNCH 


| Renders social calls all the more enjoyable. 


Draw the cork and enjoy it. 


ICED, and served 
Soda, Lemonade 


or fine ice, it gives hos 


Sold in eeale:t bottles by Grocers, Druggists and 
Wine Merchants everywhere. 


C.H. GRAVES & SONS, Proprietors, 


BOSTON. 


HODGKINS & HODGKINS, 


CHAMBERS, 
27 School SL., Niles Building 
BOSTON, 


Exclusively High Class Tailoring for Gentlemen. 
Var stock is entirely new and complete in every 
de 7 artment. 
‘he most careful personal attention will be paid 
the details of every garment, and 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


HODGKINS, 


Formerly senior part- 
ner of Charics A. Smith 
& Co. 


EDW. W. HODGKINS, 


Thirteen years with 
Charles A. Smith & Co. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelling Expenses Included. 





A party will leave Boston Thursday, July 17, for 
the First tirand Trip of the season to the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


with a complete round of all the potnts of interest 
in Aherica’s Wonderland, and ample time for a 
thorough inspection of its many marvels. Visite 
will be made to Mammoth Hot Spring, the Lower 
and Upper Geyser Basins, Yellowstone Lake, 
Yellowstone Falls, Canon, etc. 

In addition to above, Thirty Summer Tours 
inJuly and August to leading Kastern resorts. 

Jualy 19.—Excursion to Alaska, the outward 
journey being over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

Other Yellowstone National Park Trips. 
—July 31, August 14 and 31, and September 11. 

W. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHITCOMB. 

a@-Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
whether Yellowstone National Park Trips, Alaska 
Tour, or “Thirty Summer Tours” are desired. 


W. RAYMOND, 
296 Washington st., opp. School st., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


WINTHROP AND ITS BEACHES, 


Summer Cottages for sale and to let, and 
building lots for sale in all parts of Winthrop. 
Send stamp for maps and list of houses. 


FLOYD & TUCKER, 
Real Estate and Insurance Agents, 
34 School St., Boston. 


DOWNE®’S, HINGHAM, 
mg First-class Family Ho- 
ey May to Oct. Most 
osobiiel to Boston of any 
summerin Place; combines 
seaside and country. Reached 
by steamer—cool, no Non iy od 
by railto Hingham. A ply 
hotel or address J. W. EPd art. 








MAN ,14 Bromfield st., Boston. 
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| WORTH OF LOTS SOLD. 


~ WOLLASTON 
PARK, 


A Grand Success. 





| 
| An unprecedented demand for 


|Country Homes. Better than South- 
ern speculation. 


THE PLACE 


Not a more beautiful site about 
Boston, Six and one-half miles from 
|the city on the Old Colony Railroad, 
‘on the Quincy & Boston Electric 
‘Road. High, Dry, Healthy. Churches, 
Excellent Schools, Good Society. 
We sell only to persons of good 








character. Only a good class of 
houses ill be 
built. Fr TO m pres- 
ent indic ations 100 
house LIVE will be 
erected ithin 





the coming year. An excellent beach 
and Merry Mount Park, which is to 
be made one of the attractions of 
Boston, offer many opportunities for 
pastime. Many choice lots left. Go 
at once and see the property. Its 
success is unquestionable. 
NIE EAA ACRE 
Southern investments may be good, 
but we Can assure you they are no 
better than investments in any of 
our five undertakings similar to 
Wollaston Park. At Greenwood Park, 
near this city, we can show to any 
one an actual profit of from 50 to 
75 percent. in less than one year’s 
time. Lots costing $400 at this place 
have been sold for*$450 and $475, 





and on hese lots 
only abo TO t $100 
had bee aid in 
that tim INVEST y our 
metho f week- 





ly payments. Wollaston Park is 
better property than we have ever 
handled. It shows better prospects 
for rapid improvement and advance 
in price. An advance of from 15 to 
25 per cent. on the best lots withina 
year is assured. Investigate our 
method and satisfy yourself. 





WOOD, HARMON & CO., © 


13 SCHOOL ST. 











AVOID ALL IMITAs 
10ONS. THEY MAY 


Fok 


Sore Lyes 
Catarrh 
Lameness 
Female 
Complaints 
Sunburn 
Soreness 
Sprains 
Chafing 
Bruises 
Scalds 
Piles 
Burns 
Wounds 
Insect 
Bites 
Stings 
San Feet 
INFLAMMIATIONS 


and 


HEMORRHAGES 
ALL 
PAIN 


BE DANGEROUS. ®@ 





WRAPPER, 


USE 
PONDS 
EXTRACT 


OEMAND POND’ $ ex. 
TRACT. ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTE FORIT 





THIS IS THE ONLY. 
RIG4T KIND. DONOT 
TAKE ANY OTHER, 


ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
} CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘ALL 
} RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
; THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK, EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS, SOLD BY ALL 
DevuaGaists. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND f 
IMITATIONS, 


Wares were er er ere 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner, 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTALNS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet- beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send all orders to a 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone No. 531-2. 
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There is a young woman in New York, 
the daughter of a well-known editor, whose | 
marvellous memory is literally her fortune. 

| She is an omniverous reader. No book es- 
| capes her, and, once read, it is never forgot- 
jten. This extraordinary girl is as familiar 
| with the literature of past ages as with the 
| two-penny novel of today, and is employed 
, by one of the leading publishers for the 
| Sole purpose of reading manuscript and 
|pronouncing upon its originality. Not 
| only borrowed plots, but borrowed styles, 
| borrowed phrases, are instantly detected, 
|and their original source is noted down. 
| She occupies a position which is unique in 
‘the history of great publishing houses. 
| [Epoch. 
A movement has been inaugurated look- 
ling to the admission of women to the 
| Johns Hopkins university school of medi- 
|cine. Several influential ladies in this city 
have offered $100,000 to the trustees on the 
condition that they receive women on -the 
| same footing as men. The school is to be 
|@ national institution. Local committees 
| have already been formed in New York, 
| Philadelphia and Boston, made up of ladies 
| of wealth and influence. It is proposed to 
| raise $50,000 in Baltimore and $35,000 in 
jeach of the other cities. Miss Garrett | 
910,00 the subscription in Baltimore with 
| $10, 000. Koston has already promised its 
|share. The professors now at the Johns 
| Hopkins Hospital will have charge of the | 
| school. 
| Rev. Dr. Talmage, in an article setting 
| forth the idea that the girls should be 
taught to work, says: ‘‘The curse of our 
| American society is that our young women 
|are taught that the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, tenth, fiftieth, 
thousandth ‘thing in their life is to get 
somebody to take care of them.” He quotes 
Madam de Stael, who said: ‘‘It is not these 
writings that lam proud of, but the fact 
that I have facilityin 10 occupations, 
any one of which Icould make a liveli- 
hood.” 

George Bancroft told a bevy of young | 
girls that the secret of long life lay in one 
never losing one’s temper. “If you will 
never get angry,” said the historian, ‘‘you 
will live to be ninety.” 

The late Charlotte Jane Nicholls, the 
“richest woman in Canada,” bequeathed 
$293,000 for public and charitable purposes. 
She gave large sums in charity just before 
her death. 








THE MIRROR. 


| A good many ladies who have lace bar- | 
bes among the ‘‘left overs” of fashion will | 
find them coming nicely into play just now 
| |in the return of the style. 


The round bodice fastened to the left | 
shoulder and under the arm, plaited at the | 
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in | 


| 


| their interior. Wedo not see these flaws | 
in the popular sense, but a curious little | 
i electrical instrument called the ‘“Schiseo- | 
|phone” will indicate the exact spot in | 
|which they are located, which is just as 
good. 


Cotton dresses should not have a waist 
lining or foundation skirt, but the best 
modistes prefer to make them over a fitted, 
whaleboned lining of French cambric that | 
is without dressing, and will not shrink. 
The foundation skirt is also of this cam- 


| bric, faced with the dress goods, or is en- 
tirely of the material of the dress. It has 
four gored breadths, andis 2 1-4 yards 


wide at the foot. 


A bodice and full sleeves worn with cot- 
ton skirts bear all the trimming of the 
gown, the yoke of open embroidery, the | 
guipure corslet moulding the figure below | 
| the bust, the upturned vandykes of lace or | 
embroidery, the bolero jacket the 
lace caps and cuffs of sleeves, the directory 
frills of Mechlin lace, and the ribbon col- 
lar, bracelets, shoulder knots and belt. 


i 


“Mrs. Wiuslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over fifty years by mothers 

| for their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best remedy 
for diarrhoea whether arising from teething | 
| or other causes, and is forsale by druggists | 
in every part of the world. Be sure and | 
ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. | 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Mr. C. D. Place, the well mewn optician, | 
is congratulated by all his friends and cus- | 
tomers, upon his light and commodious | 
| quarters at 23 School Street. His accom- 
|modations are improved and his stock en- 
| larged, and the public will now find at his 
|store one of the largest and best assort- 
ments of optical goods in New England. 


The Mystic F. E. C, 


‘**Tall oaks from little acorns grew,” w3s 
}never better exemplified from a business 
standpoint than in the caseof the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 
| way but a few years ago in menefactaring | 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
| Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for | 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” | 
in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. | 
If you want to heara man talk convincingly, | 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ack | 
one who has had kidney complaint abou 
| the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy | 





| And there is nodoubt about it. [.s strength- | 
| ening and cleansing powers do “get there, | 


| Sure enoug h 


National Bank 


Capital, 





‘| Like my Wife 





| waist line, with its edge slipped under the | 


belt, is the most stylish simple design. 


of lace or soft muslin chemisette with 
standing frills, which give all the effect of 
a high collar without its closeness and dis- 
comfort. 


the hem is the popular way of trimming | 
with embroidery, and there is also a return 
to a front panel of embroidery, with the 
material laid in folds beside it, as if open- 
ing upon an inner skirt. 


There are puffed round yokes, with shir- 
ri in cords or insertions between the 
puffs, and the fulness below is fitted to the 
waist by wavy, small lengthwise tucks, ex- 
tending high on the sides, but shortened in 
front and back almost to the belt. 


Striped and plain flannels or serges are 
prettily combined in youthful dresses for | 
the summer. 
ket waist of the plain goods, with striped | 


plan used in the new tennis gowns. 


Silk skirt waists under fancy jackets, 
high revers forming part of the turn-oyer 
ollars, pointed girdles and open- French 
pre coats, with very natty shirt fronts 
or fancy vests, will all be entirely permiss- 
able next season, even insmart out-of-door 
costumes. 


In millinery, the success of the season so 
faris a bonnet of net or lace with half- 
wreath of small flowers having an upright | 
spray in the centre. The effect is beauti- 
fully refined, and the bonnet may be made 
suitable for all ages, according to the 


Those to whom they are not becoming | 
may add to its height by the standing frills | 


Two or three rows of insertion above | 


They are made with the jac- | 


sleeves and striped skirt—a reversal of ‘he 


to use 


—POZZONT'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
~ POWDER 


| ‘Because itimproves her 
looks and is as fra- 
grant as violets. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 








| 


STRAW HATS. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


‘Hats & Bonnets Remodelled. 


——TO THE—— 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Will find a ful) assortment of shapes at 





color of the floral garniture. 


The high collars seem to. be quite abol-_ 
ished for the summer—a most sensible pro- 
ceeding, since nothing so heats the head | | 
and brings positive discomfort, as the high, 
close collar, that has been so fashiona ie | 
in spite of its inconvenience for a number | 
of seasons. All women will hail the open | 
throats, particularly for warm weather. | 


There seems to be really nothing that | 





electricitycannot do. Itisn practically | 
possible see h ir or steel in- 
gots and discover any flaws bubbles in 








POOL BROTHERS’ 
HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 
16 Hanover Street, Boston. 


LOVELY WOMAN! > 
tae a GAN 10 TOLERATE MESES 


Wa aia aS 











Seonky peat 


son Mig. Oc, 5 OL Cortiandtst., N.Y. 
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~ MANUFACTURERS 








Cor. Summer and Devonshire Sts., 


BOSTON. 
$500,000 


Accounts of Morchants, Manufac- 


turers, Corporations, and Individy- 
als received upon favorable terms. 


Interest allowed on trust funds 


‘and special accounts. 


PRIVATE ROOM for customers 
where money may be drawn or de- 
posited in perfect se~urity. 

Telegraphic Trans: ers and Domes- 
tic Exchange. 

Open from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

WESTON LEWIS, President. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO 


BANKERS, 
No. 113 Devonshire St.. 


| ™ EW YORK OFFICE, 


| sesee MERCANTILE 
CREDITS, available in ali 
through MESSRs. 


Baring Brothers & (Co, 


LONDON, " 


and their co: respondents. 

Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES ww 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPS 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES 

STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in & 
ton, New York and Philadelpbia. 


15 WALL ar 


and TRAVELLERs 


parts of the wor 








A. B. TURNER & BRO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


FISKE BUILDING, 


} 






































89 STATE STREET, 











(BOSTON. 























$2,118,800. 


TUESDAY, JUNE (7, 1090 


| 








L. F. CROSBY, Broker, 


265 Washington St., Bovstos 


Opp. Water St. 


Room I, 


N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will ™ 
velve the same care and promptness as at the hom 
office in New Orleans. 


ACCOUNTANT. 















Mercantile, a0 


exali 


Corporation, 
|Commission Books opened, 
‘ined and adjusted. Reference fur- 
/nished. - 3 Commercial St., Room 4 


WATER BUS 


—AND— 
ROACHES. ; 
Clear them out with ow 
EX TERMINATOR: 

No dust. No trouble! 

Satisfaction guaran’ 
meg my refunded. 50c. 


BARNARD « CO., 
459 Washington «t. 
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SUNEY. 18% 


INSURANCE. 9 


CLORIOUS 


OL) HUNDRED 





In October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
york reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 


tor 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


fie Hundred Millions 
of Dollars. 


xo other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results. 


4 HOPKINS. General ABIL, 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


NEN ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


pusT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS Pec. SI, 1889....920,660,562.55 
LIABILITIES. ....0005 eeee* 18,104,793.66 














$2,555,768.89 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
asued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent op 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WwM. B. TURNER, Aast.-Sec. 
PAID IN CAPITAL 
$261.000. 
h, Offer the Highest Grade 
of 


page ee) GUARANTEED 
=| MORTGAGES 


a 7 nf —— 
; con ui §©6Running 3 and 5 years, 
—— upon 
IMPROVED FARMS 
an 
CITY PROPERTY. 


Issue 5 per cent. one year 
Certificates of Deposit. 
Pay 4 per cent. on Savings 

posits. 
Send for Pamphiet. 
Ws. C. KNOX, 
PRESIDENT 





WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


“FIRE INSURANCE, 


45Kilby Street, Room 10 Boston. 





D. HARRELL, 
TAILOR. 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentlemen's Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, & 
leaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms 
Laties’ Sacques a specialty. 


D. TOY, 
TAILOR, 


Parlors, - 71 Beacon Street. 


Agency for Winchester, Son & Flowers, 


Whittaker & Co., and Hill Brothers, Lon- 
don, W. 





_CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Comnosition. 


Miller Hell, 156 Tremont Street. 


SPRINGFLELD, MASS, 


HOTEL .*. WARWICK, 


MAIN 8ST, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY, 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


| BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo. 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life. 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes. 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
iquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin. 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their resiriences, in or out of the city, who are feel 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 

a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac- 
tured by unprincipled persons, and palmed off 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.”” The trade and public gen. 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trae mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invited to 
callad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, Moston 


PARK SQUARE 


E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 


166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


New and First-Class Tables | 
Large and Well Ventilated Hall ! 


Choetcest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 


166 and 168 Golumbus Ave. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES, 





Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


__147 MILK STREET. 


S.SEVERY 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly op haad a large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those oi ~ other 
Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open ev- 
enings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


A MOST IMPORTANT? INVENTION, 


Cures Without Medicine! 


fF) Asthma, Anemia, Bronchitis, Chiorosis, 
Chronic Heart Disease, Gout, Rheuma- 
ocean toon Dee Blows 
rator. ans neys. 
Pintections.. Debility, v 
Sleeplessness, etc. 
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Df MERKEL NEW IMPROVED OZONE Gocmenneaenis 
Patent rights and a: tus for sale in 
States, Cities, or Counties. Agents wanted. 


Apply, OZONE APPARATUS & SUPPLY CO. 


| 
i 
! 
| 
| 
128 Boyiston St., Boston. 





1. New and 2 
Dr. Chase’s Compice Receipt Book 
AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 
hegreat work of his life. Nearly 200 pages. The 
greatest selling book in the world to-day. Big terms to 
ag 8. Printed in Englishand German. Mention this 
pa .- F.B. DICKERSON CO., Detroit, Mich. 


N.KENISON & SONS 
| a ) 





Chiropodists and Manicures, 


ANS. 5/58 Winter st., first door from Tremont st 


BILLARD HALL, 


LOWEST WHGLESALE RATES, 


AMERICAN HO! 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 
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BOSTON. 





The Most Generally Patronized Hotel 


In Boston for Private Suppers and Dinners. 


Large and 
Commercial 


Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 


Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


Morse’s | 
9 TREMONT ROW. 


; RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 
TEMPERANCE DINING ROOMS. 
Morse’s ! 


Morse’s | 
9 TREMONT ROW, 


Everything Changed. All Refitted. Everything New. New Way of Cooking Oysters 
right before your eyes. Philadelphta Panned and Fried Oysters. 


CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 
SPRING LANE CAFE 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Sta 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRST-CLASS. 


F. B,. WEAVER & CO., « Proprietors 


TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi»g first- 
class. Ooffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
at a discount. 


TEMPERANCE SPA, 


Luncheon & Dining Room 


36 Cornhill. Prompt Attendance. 


3.8. LEWIS. ©. McKILLOP. 


BUSINESS NEN’S 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 


13 Spring Laue, - . Boston 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


HOTEL SORRENTO, 


SORRENTO, - ME. 


NEAR BAR HARBOR. 


One of the finest equipped and most delightfully 
located summer hotels on the coast of Maine. 
Yachting, fishing, beautiful drives and picturesque 


| scenery. 


Cottages and Lots for Sale. 


Direct route to Sorrento by Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Eastern Division, and Boston & Bangor 
steamers. Applications for rooms may be made 
at the office of the Frenchman's Bay and Mount 
Desert Land and Water Company, proprietors of 
Sorrento, 17 Milk street, room 2, ston. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable place to have your Carpets and Rogs 
carefully and thoroughly cleaned, refitted and 
laid. Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows 
renovated in ‘4rst-class manner. If you are 
troubled with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Bugs 
or Roaches, call at the “COMMONWEALTH” 
STEAM CARPET BEATING AND CLEAN. 
ING WORKS, Huntingtov ave., cor. Longwood 
ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop in the 
State. 
LADIES 
i 
Save your combings and have them made into a 
Switch. Price for making a firstclass Switch 
only 5v cents per ounce. A1}i kinds of Hair Goods 
and Hair Jewelry made to order and repaired at 
reasonable prices. F. C. BLOCKLINGER, Ladies’ 
Hair Dresser and Wig Maker, 149 A. Tremont st., 


cor. West st. (Elevator for room 8 3-4, | flight) Bos- 
ton. 





D. E. POLAND & co., 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 


11S WATER STREET. 
Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 
SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 








_NEW YuRK HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Oam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most one and delightfully located fn 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are pe et fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
v»ansed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
rom almost every section of the city pass the 
door every few seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietor 


ST. DENIS, 
NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. * 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


= STRICTLY PURE — 


MILK and CREAM. 


Delivered at aseasonable hour anywhere in 
Boston. 





ONE COW’S MILK 


INVALIDS - AND - CHILDREN 


A Speciality. 


ADDRESS 
. R. BROWN, 
250 Lamartine St. - Jamaica Plain 





AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
KRPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
IN the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly,correctly —by 


G0. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington §t., opp. Franklin. 
ta” Take Elevator to Room 14. 


t. WW I WHISKEY 
YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $38 

5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 

EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BRUS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


FOR MEN ONLY! 
“COLLYER’S CONCENTRAT=D CURE.” 
A POSITIV For Lost or Falling Manhood; 

General and Nervous Debility, 

CURE Weakness of Body and Mind 
Effects of Errors or Excess in 91d 

or young, robust, noble manhood fully restored. Abso- 


lutely unfailing. Home treatment; benefits m a day. 
One vialof this remedy will last about two weeks, and 


give the person using it satisfactory evidence of its power m 


and virtue. Price per vial, $1, 6 for $5. sent by mail. 
Pamphiet free. Try it, Address 


COLLYER CURE Co., 
377 4th Ave., New York, 
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CUSTOM 
TAILORS 


We invite you to examine the very extensive and 
elegant line of goods we are displaying this 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
SEASON 1890. 


Ever oe pee known to the Merchant Tailoring 
Trade {s laid vut upon our counters. 


OVER 1000 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
OF TROUSERINGS TO ORDER AT 
$5.50. 
SUITS TO ORDER 
$25.00 and upwards. 
SPRING OVERCOATS TO ORDER AT 
$21.00. 


Look in our show windows and see samples of 
these garments, 





now, as it takes a few days to make up garments, 
and {n the meantime you are sweltering ip your 
winter clothes. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED.! 


CHARLES GREEN & CO 


TAILORS, 
581, 583 & 585 Washington St. 
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| -HILLARY BELI/S LETT 





The Drama in New Vork.—The Theatri- 
cal Successes of the Year. 
New York, June 4, 1890. 
One of the peculiarities of this year’s 
dramatic season consists in the fact that 
several of the most successful pieces of the 
year were put on when almost everything 
else was quitting the New York stage. Pal- 
|mer’s theatre had no sooner ended its dis- 
astrous ‘‘Gondolier” experiment than it was 
occupied by ‘‘The Editor,” which at once 
leaped into popularity and paying business. 
The Broadway, which during almost the 
entire winter was unlucky in its produc- 
tions is now crowded every night by the 
| DeWolf Hopper Opera Company,and in‘‘The 
Shatchen” the Star Theatre has continued 
the remarkable audiences attracted to it by 
‘*The Senator.” 


“The Editor” is a rather roughly con- | 


| structed comedy-drama possessing a dis- 
| tinctly national flavor. The comedy in it 
at a certain period is somewhat of a French 


American in character, and a trifle melo- 
\dramatic. The hero is Louis Aldrich, a 
| ‘Tucson editor who comes to New York to 
| gee his daughter. He brings the breezy at- 
|mosphere of the West with him, and fills 


sy | the piay with it to such an extent that the | [sraclite play goer. 


| audience is searcely reconciled to the pic- 
ture of New York which he presents. With 
the exceptions of the editor, and an exceed- 
\ingly wicked young man named HLlillard, 


| cutive metropolis, the’new opera company 
|has been launched into a success that has 
every promise of continuance. 

As I am not a Hebrew I do not like ‘“‘The 
Shatchen.” The popularity of this succes- 
sor to ‘‘Sam’l of Posen” depends wholly upon 
|the Israelite portion of our population. 
| This fact would be a paradox were it re- 
| lated of any other people. ““The Shatchen” 
although written by Jewish authors, played 
in almost all its characters by Jews and 
drawing the major portion of its audiences 
from Jewish theatre goers has for its prin- 





| cipal personage an inconceivably vulgar | 


| and irritating Hebraic tradesman who be- 
| littles the members of his race by exagger- 


| ating their characteristics in the most of- | 


fensive manner. Mr. Cartis in the role of 
| Meyer Petrowsky is so outrageous a cari- 
|cature on his race that the marvel is to 
jnote how thoroughly his countrymen ap- 
|prove of him. The comedian drags the 
religious principles of the Jews into ridi- 


| cule by an episode in the first act, holds up | 


|certain of their race peculiarities to con- 


| tempt throughout the play and ends it by | 
Do not wait till the hot weather comes, but order | Complexion; but the drama itself is strictly | tacitly 


advocating marriages between 
|Christians and Hebrews. The several 
| dramas produced in this city during the 

past few year witha serious purpose of 
giving dramatic dignity and importance to 
| the Hebrews received no support from the 
But here is a comedy 
that is really a burlesque on Jewish charac- 
ter, anda coarse, i)l written piece of work at 


| that, which is one of the distinctive suc- | 


|cesses of the year. I[tis notto be denied 


Open Evenines till 7. Saturdays till 10. | the personages in the comedy are natural | the piece is amusing in some of its scenes 


BOSTON 
COMMONWEAL TE, 


PUBLISHED SATURDAYS BY THE 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


25 BROMFIELD STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per year in advance. 
Single Copies 5c. 





Attention is called to the following list of 
writers who will contribute to the Com- 
MONWEALTH during the year: 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, 

Thaddeus B. Wakeman of New York, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 

Jesse Cox of Chicago, and 

Burnette G. Haskell of San Francisco, will 
write about Municipal Government and 
Practical Politics. 

Brief Essays wlll be Contributed by 

Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, 

Rev. Francis Bellamy, 

Rey. Philo D. Sprague, 

Rev. James Yeames, 

Rev. William G. Babcock. 

A Weekly Sermon by 

. E. L. Rexford, D. D. 

Stories, Sketches and Poems by 


> 


Rey > 


Sylvester Baxter, 

Henry W. Austin. 

Frederic M. Burr. 

Mrs. Adelaide Cilley Waldron, 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 

Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason. 

Social Suggestious by 

Maud Howe, 

Ida Whipple Benham, 

Kate Buffington Davis. 

| Tem.Minute Talks by 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 

Mrs, M. H. Ford, 

Mrs. Martha M. Avery. 

Editorial Writing and Observations by 
Mrs. Georgia Allen Peck, and 
John P. Lyons. 
Fleeting Shows by 

Mrs. E. G. Sutherland (‘‘Dorothy Lundt.”) 

Occasional Articles om a Variety of 
Subjects by 

Hillary Bell, Capt. E. S. Huntington, 
Cyrus F. Willard of the Globe, 
J. Foster Biscoe, Frank Parsons, George 
D. Ayres, George H. Carey, J. A. 
O’Keefe, Arthur Hildreth, John Ransom 
Bridge, John M. Raymond and others. 
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enough, even to a preposterous but clever 


| English peer, who makes up in imitation of | 


Mr. Kendal in ‘‘Impulse,” and is otherwise 
reminiscently enjoyable. But good Mr. Ald- 
rich and wicked Mr. Hillard are not to be 
accepted so reasonably. The former is not 
less intelligent than his audience, and sus- 
pects the villian from the first. This, how- 
ever, is not of particular credit to Mr. Ald- 
rich’s intelligence. Mr. Hilliard looks like 
a bad young man, and bis appearance is not 
deceptive. He involves a good young gen- 


daughter, in such a variety of scampish 


postponed. ‘To the general and dispassion- 
ate spectator the good young gentieman is 
not worth grieving over. But Mr. Aldrich 
has started in fora son-in-law, and is not 
to be thwarted. 
ents that are as natural theatrically as 
they are impossible in ordinary life, he 
forces the villian to confess by threat- 
ening to shoot him with a banana con- 
cealed in his coat-tail pocket, proves his 
prospective son-in-law’s innocence, has the 
villain arrested and afterwards aids his 
escape. By the dint of comedy and these 
circumstances all ends well in a double 
marriage. There is a good deal of morali- 
ty in the piece, its situations are theatric to 
a degree and its humor introduces us to 
familiar devices. But ‘‘The Editor,” is un- 
doubtedly a popular success and Mr. Pal- 
mer, Mr. Aldrich and Klaw and Erlanger 
who individually possess an interest in the 
production are making money out of it. 

A person of ordinary mental qualities 
may spend a great many hours studying 
‘Castles in the Air,” without arriving at 
any clear conception of its story. Brief- 
ly related it refers to a saucy young chap 
who cannot pay his debts and thereby 
gains a wife ana fortune. This improvi- 
dent and fortunate person is Miss Marion 
Manola, whose sauciness is proverbial and 
whose graces in boy’s clothes are so cheer- 
fully acknowledged that it would be a 
general grief that she does not belong to 
our sex, were she not so seductive in her 
own. Mr. De Wolfe Hopper, who is the in- 
defatigable enemy of Miss Manola in the 
plot, remains the steadfast friend of every- 
body else. Heis very funny, more ludi- 
crous and amusing than ever. His wit is 
pat to the situation, his humor natural and 
infectious, his good nature unbounded, his 
grotesqueries irresistible, his singing musi- 
cal, his byplay artistic and comic, his suc- 
cess as a star assured. Mr. Hopper is 
probably the most entirely and widely 
popular member of the profession in this 
city. Ile is as great a favorite with actors 
as he is with audiences and is admired by 
women as much as he is esteemed by men. 
Everyone rejoiced in the complete success 
of his first venture as a star. There was a 
variety of causes that aided this success. 
Charles A. Byrne and Gas Kerker, who 
wrote the book and score of ‘Castles in 
the Air,” are prominent and powerful figur- 
es in the literature and music of the scage. 
The one evolved an amusing plot, thickly 





tleman, who intends to marry Mr. Aldrich’s | 


difficulties that the marriage is indefinitely | 


By a series of expedi- | 


}and interesting in others. Bat it presents 
the anomaly of being disapproved of by 
the Gentiles whom its plot dignifies, and 
admired by the Jews whom its coarse 
hamor ridicules. HILLARY BELL. 


THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


At the Boston Museum, this week. the 
summer season was opened by Mr. Harri- 
| gan and his company of players, in ‘“‘Squat- 
| ter Sovereignty.” What may be called the 
of the plece which is a rather 
more than usually coherent and clever vari- 
| ety show, is not new to Boston; but most 
}of the songs and dances which serve as 





framework 


| filling” are fresh and amusing. The cen- | 
| tral figure of the performance is of course | 


| Mrs. Yeamans’ ‘‘Widow Nolan;” a charac- 
| ter sketch delightful in its warm and entire 
| honesty and most lifelike fidelity. Verily 
this gifted actress must have kissed 
the blarney stone and made friends with 
the peat-bog fairies, to have entered so 
deeply into the heart and secret of Irish 
atmosphere. The pldy is not only worth 
seeing, it is worth seeing a baker’s dozen 
of times, for her sake solely. Mr. Harri- 
gan is of course hearty and funny; the 
| supporting company. is excellent, and the 
| music much above the average of like work. 
‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” will hold the stage 
for some time to come. Mr. Harrigan’s 
great New York success, ‘‘Cordelia’s Aspi- 
rations,” will be presented at some time 
before the close of the engagement. There 
will be an extra matinee on Tuesday, June 
17, Bunker Hill day. 
*-. 

bel 

At the Boston Theatre, this week, Miss 
Kate Claxton and Mr. Stevenson have ap- 
peared in a revival of the once famous old 
melodrama, ‘‘Green Bushes.” Itisa play 
which, taken seriously enough in its own 
day, strikes the modern critic as to be 
classed with the gorgeous impossibilities of 
the Adelphi and the Bowery; at which 
former theatre, indeed, it has lately been 
given a new lease of life. It follows the 
fortanes of a girl who starts in life asa 
wild huntress, and has adventures worthy 
of her origin; and it introduces us, in tran- 
sit, to a great variety of people who do 
many unexpected things. I[t is not much 
better, but certainly no worse than the many 
melodramas which to many palates are as 
welcome as his robust noonday meal to the 
honest British workman. It has been re- 
ceived with favor, fairly enough won by 
its on the whole praiseworthy acting and 
excellent staging. Mr. Stevenson’s always 
thorough and manly art was rather wasted 
on the diabolic Murtagh, but produced its 
distinct impression, nevertheless. Miss 
Claxton'’s work showed deplorable tenden- 
cies toward the rant and the posing of a 
now happily nearly obsolete day, but was 
not without its moments of strength and 
sincerity. 

“Green Bushes” will be given until further 
notice. 


” 
graced with wit and humor, the other ar- * 
ranged flowing numbers and sparkling Next week will be the last of Alexander 
measures for the new star. Further than the | Salvini’s stay at the Grand Opera House. 


excellence of his opera Mr. Hopper has sup- 





among whom are sprightly little Della Fox, | been due to the list of excellent plays 
clever and popular Anna O’Keefe, amusing | which the young actor has presented, and 


group of pretty chorus girls who would which he has essayed. As D’Artagnan in 
not have discredited Mr. Rice in the palmy |*‘The Three Guardsmen” he has scored 
day’s of that astute authority on petticoats. | such an emphatic success that the manage- 
DeWolfe Hopper and Marion Manola con- 
stitute a strong attraction by themselves. 
But with a bright and tuneful opera, & sup- 
port composed of distinguished performers, 
and the friendship and good wishes of the | 


tation for Monday and Tuesday evenings 

when Mr. Salvini will be seen for the last 

time in this play. 
Wednesday evening, 








June llth, will wit- 


| His engagement has been a great success | 
ported himself by a strong company, chief | both artistically and financially. This has | 


Mr. Seabrooke, comical Mr. Klein and a | his admirable interpretation of every part | 


|} ment have decided to continue its presen- | 
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‘POOR RICHARD'S MAxIy. 


fear no rivals.”” You will have 
dress if your clothes are made at the 


FRANKLIN TAILORING COMPAny 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


imsel¢ need 
no rivals in 





= ——___ 
ness a revival of Dumas, famous 
| Cesar de Bazan, one of the best dramas of 
the present generation. The version play 
ed by Mr. Salvini is one especially». 
pared for him, and follows the Foden 
play more closely than others which have 
| been seen. The ‘‘cartain raiser” for the jgu 
week will be the rattling farce “Turn yj) 
Out.” There will be matinee performay, ~ 
on Thursday and Saturday afternoous op), 
at 2 o'clock, and the evening perfomanens 
| will begin at 7.30 sharp. 


** 
* 


“Struck Gas” at the Park Thearre seems 
to have sufficiently struck popular fayor ; 
|warrant its being kept before th, 
until further notice. 


play, Don 


* 
** 

The Royal Beggar will be revieyd at y 
Gaiety and Bijou next week by the Caje 
Opera Company, which under Manager RB . 
Keith’s management is enjoying a very sy 

}cessful season. The cast has been strone 
ily assigned and includes all the compan 
| favorites in effective roles. 
| The Rismg Sun Japanese village y 
|continue on exhibition this week onl 
}and those who have not witnessed the wo, 
| of these wonderfal artisans should do 
| without further delay, as they will not ap 
pear again in Boston this season. 

The week's specialty bill as announced, js 
| very strong, and includes the Americay 
| Macs, aduo of well known Irish comed. 
jians; Carrand Zourgee, musical comedy 
sketch artists; the McCathys in their 
always popular German sketch, and other 
equally well known talent. 

In the Gaiety and Bijou annex are many 

| new exhibits including a rare display 
flowers. 


pany 


rk 


| MUSEUMS. 


It will be necessarv to raise the curtaj; 
at Pilling’s Worlds Museum next week 
| half an hour earlier than usual in order 

give all the features arranged for the e 
| tertainment of the patrons and at the same 
| time get through with the regular number 
|of performances. It has been demonstra- 
| ted to the satisfaction of Manager Pilling 
| as stage novelties are what his patrons 
demand and he has provided for a \ary 
| number next week. 


Among them will 
| the fifth of the 


Brady musical comedies 
|entitled “‘Mrs. O'Grady at Sea,” and 1 
|end of fun will be made out of it by such 
clever people as Harry Hamilton, Addie 
| Phillips, W. F. Denny, Frank Chace and 
| Mabel Rice. In the specialty portion of 
}the programme will appear Collins and 
| Welch, character change artists; Miss 
| Annie Raymond, lady banjoist; Cora Dm- 
| per, vocalist, and others. The entertain- 
ment will close with a roaring farce by » 
company of well-known specialists. 


Great crowds have again thronged the 
| Nickelodeon to witness the variety perfor- 
mances of the past week. The large com- 
pany of specialty stars have given great 
satisfaction to the audiences and the cosy 
theatre is sure to be full during the week 
to come. Some of the best attractions 
were May Wentworth, the serio-comic 
character player; John Harty in ‘‘Silenc 
jand Fun;” Tom Flynn in his [Irish special- 
| ties; and John Marion, banjo, songs and 
|dances. The Congress of European novel- 
| ties in the curio halls attracted interested 
| crowds throughout every day and evening 
| Some of the features were Della, the fire 
| queen; Signor Russell, the sword swallow- 
er; Coco, the Arctic survivor, and Amber- 
stein, the Ceylonese wonder and worship 
erofthe sun. The Nickelodeon is ope? 
a except Sunday, from 10 A. M. tol! 
- M. 








Forepaugh’s All-Feature Show Combined 
with the “‘Wild West.” 


| Adam Forepaugh’s name is a household 
| word in America, and the mere announce- 
|ment of the coming of the 4-Paw Show is 
| sufficient to excite public interest to the 
|point of enthusiasm. This season, more 
| over, there are peculiar reasons why the 
| people of this city, where, as hitherto a»- 
| nounced, the Forepaugh and *‘Wild West 
jcombined shows exhibit during th 
|week of June 16, should await the ad- 
jvent of this famous organization wit! 

eager interest. The Forepaugh Show 
} now the property of Mr. Jas. E. Cooper the 
| great Showman. 

The veteran showmap has this year add- 
ed to the attractions of his huge circus and 
| hippodrome the great ‘‘Wild West” exh! 
| bition, headed by the noted scout and dead 
| shot, Capt. A. H. Bogardus, and three sons. 
Every one of the two hundred Indians 
| Scouts, and cowboys who help to portray 

the vivid scenes are genuine ‘children of 
| the prairie.” The Sioux Indians with the 
| Forepaugh “Wild West” are from Red 
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"3 wad’s band—the bravest and yet the most | 
Clouds P 
bas cone Jr.’s sensational specialities, 
ng little trapeze pony, the rope 
or “Blondin” horse, the great herd of 


ar see elephants, and the young ani- 
pe trainer's thrilling 40-horse bareback | 
= wh draw thousands of 
pen for whom the conven- 
pevrcireas performance would have no 
ee ton. To lovers of the circus, pure | 
od sian le. however, there are numberiess | 
re — d attractions, and the hippodrome | 
anaes @ | prove more exciting than those 


f the ordinary race track. 
“All the great features ot this great show 


wih 
takes | . 
exhibition in this city. 


The Best Office Furniture. 


\t the warerooms of Messrs. S. B: Hol- | 


« Co., 29 Hawley street, will be found 
ne of the largest and handsomest | assort- 
ents of office furniture in New England. 
their spacious and well lighted rooms 
« purchaser can examine at his leisure 

per every advantage the admirable 


man 


u 


the Western tribes. oe | 
} 


be seen in the street pageant, which | 
Jace at 10 a.m. on the day of the 
>. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 


BQSTON BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 55 KILBY ST., ROOM 68. 
ELECTRICAL SAFETY COMPANY. BOSTON, April 21, 1890. 
E. H. TOWNSEND, Esq., Treasurer. 
PEAR SIR: In reply to your favor of this date, permit me to say that the Cartwricht Electrical 
| Protector submitted by vou company at the recent test of Electrical Safety Devices made by the Bos- 
ton Fire Underwriters’ Union is reported to us as having met ina satisfactory manner all the con- 
| ditions of the test, and the use of the said Protector will be approved by our Inspectors. Iam yours 
truly, (Signed) SBORNE HOWES, Jr,, Secretary. 


ELECTRICAL SAFETY COMPANY. Boston, April 12, 1890. 


| reported the results of the same to the board. 
| The Cartwright Protector submitted by your Company met absolutely all the conditions of the 
| test, and was the only instrument which proved to be capable of taking care of fire alarms and me- 
| tallic circuits, as well as telephone, telegraph and other grounded circuits. . 

I regard the Cartwright Protector as a most efficient instrument in the protection of all electrical 
instruments and circuits, and the best adapted of those which have come under my observation, to 
meet all the requirements of protection. 

This instrument can be used in connection with a safety fuse. 


Yours respectfully. 
(Signed) D. KILLECUTT. 


| CAPT. WILLIAM BROPHY of the New England Insurance Exchange was present at the tests 
| and joined in the indorsement of the Cartwright Protector. 

A complete demonstration of the inventions in practical operation can be secn at our place of 
business, where we shall be pleased to see all who are interested. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





f roll top desks, office chairs, wall | 


« cases, book racks, economy wall | 


ind every description of office fur- 
While their lines of furniture in 
varieties are thus complete they make 
~omething of a specialty of the celebrated 
vice desks manufactured by William L. 
gider, of Indianapolis, Ind. These will 
«found in every form, size,style and price, 

every taste and purse can be accomo- 
ated. They are exhibited in walnut, 
herry and oak; with flat tops and roll 
‘pa: cloth tops or polished veneer tops; 
ed corners and square corners; with 
weon holes, book spaces and closet 
shelves; and automatic spring locks. 
Some are finished in severe, but not offen- 
sive, simplicity; and others are finished 
with rich and tasteful ornamentation. 
Whatever may be the style of the desk, 
however, the material and workmanship 
are always of the best, and any gentle- 
man who is about to fit up an office will 
find himself amply repaid by an examinua- 
tion of Messrs. Holman & Company’s stock. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


b.& .The Tragic Muse. 
4 Novel by Henry James, author of ‘‘The 


sks 


S 





Portrait of a Lady,” ete. With covers of | 


a fresh and artistic design. 2 vols. 16mo, 


$2.50 


Some of the most competent critics in America | 


have pronouced this the strongest and best novel 
Mr. James has yet written. 


Heat as a Form of Energy. 

Vol. LLL. of Riverside Science Series. By 
K. H. Tuwrsron, of Cornell University. 
Iilustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 

Girls and Women. 

Vol. 8 in Riverside Library for Young Peo- 

ple. By E. Cuestrer. 75 cents. 


A book of great interest and value for and about 
girls, byone whose experience peculiarly quali- 
Hes her to write a useful and readable book. 


A Daughter of Eve. 


{ Novel by ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of 


“The Story of Margaret Kent.” Paper, | 


/) cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. | Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


MUST BE CLOSED OUT: 


BY JULY, SURE! 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK oF 


Crockery, China and Glass- 
ware. 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE, etc. 


* contents of six floors, extending from So. Market 


\, to Chatham st., in lots to suit buyers and at Buyer's 


The 
we) tore sales and family use, as the sale will be 
tye and almost REGARDLESS OF COST. 


NICHOLSON, FROST & CO., 


13 and 14 SO. MARKET ST., and 33 and 
34 CHATHAM ST. 


BOSTON, - = - MASS. 


No. % Table-Ware, 
PROVINCE] sxwsems.” 
, ce) 
REPLATED 
COURT, 
BOSTON, MASS, PLATERS. 





© Opportunity is a grand one to secure real bargains 
or 


ELECTRICAL SAFETY COMPANY, 


No. 146 Franklin Street, Room 21, Boston, Mass, 


BOSTON 
COMMONWEALT 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, $4.00. 


‘Harpers’ Weekly, $4.00. 








| 
| 


‘Harpers’ Bazaar, $4.00. 


| 


‘Harpers’ Young People, $2.00. 


| With Commonwealth, $3.00. 


Forum, $5. 


Century, $4. 


North American Review, $5. 


‘Scribner’s, $3. 
| With Commonwealth, $4.00 
Scribner’s, 3 months, 75c. 

| With Commonwealth, $2,00 


Lippincotts’, $3. 
| With Commonwealth, $4.00 
Good Housekeeping, $2 50. 


| With Commonwealth, $4.00 
Cassell’s Famlly Magazine, $2. 


GENTLEMEN : As Chief Inspector of the Boston Fire Underwriters’ Union, I had charge of the | 
| tests recently made upon safety devices for the protection of clectrical instruments and circuits, and 


With Commonwealth, $5.50. 
With Commonwealth, $5.00. 
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THE ONLY GROUNDS 


LARGE ENOUGH, 
Cor. West Chester Park and 
Boylston St, 


For Six Days Only, Commencing 


MONDAY, JUNE 16 


| 4-Paw and the “Wild West” Com- 
bined. 
Triumphal re-entry into Boston on Bunker Hill Week 


of the greatest possible Tented Combination in the Uni- 
verse—the Grand, Imperial, Laurel Crowned 


FOREPAUGH SHOW,. 


In glorious union with the famous historical 
“WILD WEST” EXHIBITION! 


With all its sensational and remarkable attractions. 

















SCOUTS, SOLDIEKS AND sAVAGES 
Appear in the thrilling Equestrian Drama, 


CUSTER’S LAST RALLY; or, 
Vhe Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


| Presented with all the vivid realism and startling effects 
of the original production in New York City, where it was 
given 153 times, under the managament of Mr. Adam 
Forepaugh, with brilliantand unparalleled success. 

Grea‘ est gathering of Scouts, Cowboys and Cowgirls, 
Crack shots, Vaqueros and real blanket Indians ever seen 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains. Triumphantly re 
enforced with CAPTAIN A. H. BOGARDUS AND HIS 
3 SONS, the noted ex-chief of Government Scouts, and 
dead shot of the plains. 


All the Famous Features of the Great 
Forepaugh Show! 


The splendid Triple Circus, the mammoth Double Men 
agerie, the soul-stirring Hippodrome Races, the terrific 
Gladiatorial Combats, the marvellously trained fighting 
dancing and clown Elephants, together with all of ADAM 
FOREPAGH, JR.'s sensational specialties, including his 
daring 40-horse bareback act, the rope-walking Blondin 
horse, and the amazing feats of “Eclipse,” the trapeze 
leaping horse. 

See tne combined ‘Wild West” and Forepaugh parade 








. | on the morning of June 16. Altogether the most remark- 
W ith Com monwealth $4 50 able Processional Display ever seen on the streets of an 
5 8 ‘ 


American city. 
Two Complete Exhibitions Daily. 


Doors open at 1 and7 p. m. Performances begin an 
hour later. 


With Commonwealth, $4.75. | ,..tivisien eer ener atta tose wh 


For the accommodation of those who 
would avoid the crowd at the ticket wagon on the 
grounds, admission tickets and reserved numbered 
chairs will be on sale on and after Monday, June 16, at 


With Commonwealth, $4.75. | ti ssa tiie Ravance. "7 Wastinston sts at 
5 . . 


Remember the opening of the Big Dual Show, 
MONDAY, JUNE 16. 


GRAND 1s: 
HOUSE. 

Proctok & MANSFIELD, Proprietors and Managers. 
FIFTH WEEK! LAST WEEK! 
Of the Successful Engagement of 
ALEXANDER SAL VINI. 

Monday and Tuesday evenings, June 9 and 10, 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN, 


Beginning Wednesday evening, June 11, 
Don Cresar De Bazan. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday only at 2. 
Best reserved orchestra chairs, 50c; other seats, 








With Commonwealth, $5.50, |": SS") She tee 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAZEL. ... cece eceesees sohecee Mr. R. M. FIELD. 
The Popular ‘ omedian and Author, Mr. 


EDWARD HARRIGAN 
And His New York Company, in 
Squatter Sovereignty. 


Evenings at8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Sa Monday, Junc 16, Cordelia’s Aspirations. 


.| GAIETY and BIJOU. 


B. F. KEITH....++++++++.eProprietor and Manager. 
543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of June 9. 


THE ROYAL BEGGAR, 


By the GAIETY OPERA COMPANY. 


With Commonwealth, $3.50. Last week of the Rising Sun Japanese Village, 


-Woman’s World. 


‘Americano Agriculturalist, $1.50. 


} ‘ 


The Youth’s Companion, $1.75. 


| With Commonwealth, $2.75. 


0. He tewen® ° nection with the Commonwealth. 





With Commonwealth, $4.15. 


With Commonwealth, $3.00. 


lf any publication not in the above list is/L nt St. Studio Building. 
imme rere maser. Wished, we Will supply it at a reduced price im COM jrtic Gounoneencre, dress sen 


i, combined with a new Bill of Specialties. 
PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission10 cts. 











B. V. HOWE, Optician, , 
(Successor to Van Alstine & Howe.) 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
FINEST GOODS. 


THE EYE A SPECIALTY. 


No Charge for consultation. 


106 Tremont St., Studio Building. 














Sor the COMMONWEALTH. Address or calt 
| Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St 
| Boston. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
FAST ASLEEP. 


Backward and forward the rocker goes, 
Wafting the baby to sweet repose ; 
Close by the cradle the mother croons 
Lullaby, rock-a-bye nursery tunes; 
Dreamily singing she patiently trics 
Sleep to bring to the baby's eyes. 


Minute by minute the evening flits, 
Still in the chair she cdrowally sits; 
Soothing and rubbing the aching gums, 
Longing for slumber that never comes; 
Rocking the baby that fretfully lies, 
Filling the room with ita nervous cries, 


Weary with watching the mother sings, 
Wooing the god with the leaden wings; 
Softer and softer the ditty grows, 
Now the little one’s eyelids close; 
Sinking at last into dreamland deep— 
Mother and baby are fast asleep. 

—Sam T. Clover—Chicago Herald. 


Frieda’s Playhouse. 


It was inside aclump of lilac bushes. She | 


had carpets of moss, gray and velvety 
green, and beds of: thick, warm mullein 
leaves. She used toadstools for tables, red 
and orange and brown, horse-chestnut 
burrs, with their soft white linings, for 
easy-chairs, acorn cups and tiny sea-shells 
for dishes, and berries, sliced toadstools 
and little green ‘‘cheeses” from the mal- 
lows, for food. 

Then, instead of dolls, there were flow- 
ers; dandelions, violets, buttercups, clover, 
or pretty white daisies; sometimes roses, 
sweet peas, and pansies from the garden; 
again, golden-rod and asters from the flelds. 
All the year round, while there was a green 


thing growing, the little house-mother had | 


her ‘‘flower-children.” 

It was pretty to see Baby Wild Rose Bud 
put to sleep 
with a water-lily petal for blanket; or little 
Lady Nasturtium, bonnie Sweet Pea, and 
Field Daisy, drinking tea together at one 
of the toadstool tables; or dark-eyed 
Pansy, drooping a little, and so riding out 


health. And little Field Daisy, Sweet Pea 
and the rest were so good that they helped 
Frieda to be sweet and good also. 

One day the little girl had been fretting 
over her bread-and-milk breakfast, and ran 
away to hide under the lilacs because her 
mother wished to brush her hair. Butina 


in a milkweed-pod cradle | 


' 


| 


| 
| 


few minutes she came running back, with | 


a smile in place of the naughty pouting 
lips, and said, ‘I am here, mamma. My 
flower chiidren didn’t like me when I was 


cross.” She had mother’s kiss f nswer, |O8 & ship. 
‘pes Rp saiamigglesdie Hi pee yew the ocean was, and thought it would 


the tangled curls were smoothed, and the 
child ran away to her play again.—Cora A. 
Dugan, in Little Men and Women. 


The Story of a Stream. 


A little pool of water once lived on the 
side of a mountain, whose top was covered 
with snow. It bad not always lived there; 
it used to be under the ground, but it was 


| 


| 


| 
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Pears’ Soa 


Fair white hands. 


Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 
“PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP;—Sold Everywhere.” 


wh TH EO, 
WA OF NEW 


‘) 


\ Upaman S SOX 


A NEW GOSPEL OF HEALTH 


ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE. 


WHICH I8 THE WISEST PLAN?! What, ho! 


the wisest plar? 


hat, 
To expend one dollar, me pee pe in many 
patent medicine prepa 


WHICH IS THE WISEST 


Invalid poor man! Stop! Ponder! Which is 


To entrust the cure of yuur case to the uncertain action of remedies prepared 
“for the million,” or haye the pepe goeeres wholly and solely for aed 
| WHICH IS THE WI+«EsT PLAN! 


ho! Invalid laborer! hich 1s the wisest plan? 
cases ten hours hard labor, for a small bottle of 


for the million, or send a carefully detailed statement of your case ant! 
1ecelve fresh new rocsoame Beorqred expressly for you? 
LAN? What, ho! 


Invalid poorman! Stop! Ponder! Ask your 


rye A physician if starch, sugar or alcohol is allowable in medicines best adapted to the cure 
n 


of kie 


ey and liver complaint, and he will exclaim, No! 


Yet the chief body of liquid patent med- 


iclnes, to preserve them, is composed of these deleterious agents. Remedies, prepared wholly 
for you, are free from them, as your remedies are compounded for you, for immediate use, by 


a, U8 Only after receivin at examination papers. 
in a crampled oak-leaf carriage for her | VW"1CH IS THE WISE 


T PLAN! 


What, ho! 


Invaild stranger! Stop! Ponder! Whethe it 


is best to employ nostrums prepared for the million with only one chance in a million of its hit- 
ting your case, mixed in five hundred barrel lots, to remain on the shelves of easy going drug- 
gists until it has, if possible, become more worthless than ever, or to submit a detailed statement 
of your case and have compounded for you from fresh, pure goods a supply of reliable and in- 


valuable specifics toat will give you value received for wd mone y ? 


are a sufferer from any long standing chronic 


gists to order our Specifics for it, when you will get a remedy prepared b 


wholly for that complaint. Failing in which, 
case and order from us direct. 
send funds to 


See Great Revolution Plate. 


This is our plan. If you 
whatever nameljor nature, ask your drug- 
the famous Dr. Sweet 
($3) and statement of 
Send for examivation blank, also 


disease o 


enclose funds for full stoc 


DR. 0. P. SWEET & CO., 16 Union Park St., Boston, Mass. 





other that he was going to the ocean to live 
The little stream wondered 


like to go too. 

So it hurried along as fast as it could, 
and, as it got farther and farther from 
home, more streams joined it and it grew 
larger and larger. It did not laugh and 
jump so much as it did When it was little, 

ut it went softer, stiller, swifter, deeper. 
One day it heard a man say he wished he 
could turn his wmill-wheels. Then the 


so dark down there that it grew tired and | 5tfeam stopped and turned the wheels. So 


sought a new home. 


It pushed and worked | “he man made boards at his mill, and the 


away, and at last reached the top, where Stream carried them to the carpenter, who 
it filled a little hollow place about the size | Was Waiting to make houses of them. 


of a mush bowl. 

There was quite a family of them—father, 
mother, brother, and sisters. They were 
all clear, pure, and bright. They were 


very kind to each other, and used to laugh | ® 82: 


' 


the stream went along, it left the 
mountains far behind, and ran where the 
ground was flat, and where men were plant- 
ing corn, potatoes and wheat. It said to 
“If you will fill a boat, I will carry 


and play all day long. One of their games | that for you.” The man said: *‘I will be 
which oy enjoyed very much was for the | 88d to do that.” So he filled a big boat 


father and mother to jump up softly and 
quickly, then 
around them. 

One day the children were playing a little 
too roughly, and one of them got pushed 
out far from the others. He stood very 


they would make circles 


| 


with peaches, apples, corn and vegetables, 
and the stream carried it to a big town 
where the people were glad to buy these 
things. Soit was always helping some one, 
always being kind. 

One day it came in sight of the big 


still fora moment, he was so frightened; | °C¢4®, and, sure enough, there was the tall 


but, as he looked about him, the new world | Pie tree on the ship. 


seemed so beautiful that he grew less timid, 
and started to run down the side of the 
mountain. He had gone only a little way 
when he looked back and saw that some of 


i 
| 
i 


| 


his sisters and brothers were following him; | 


so he stopped and waited for them. They 
took hold of hands, and went down run- 
ning, singing and jumping. 

As they went along, they met some 
cousins who joined them. Then they did 
have fun. When they came to a rock they 
all jumped right over it. If it was so large 
that they were afraid, part of them would 
gO on one side and part on the other; then 
they would come together again, and such 
laughing and talking as there would be! 


| 


| 


They were so happy that they made every- | 


thing about them happy. The birds built 
their nests near by, and took a bath in their 
waters every day. The flowers bloomed 


more sweetly, because they were so close to | 


them; and how the grass and ferns loved 
them! And as for the dear little bunnies 
and the timid deer, they were not a bit 
afraid. Even the cross bears used to come 
to drink, and forget to be cross when they 
went away. 

After awhile so many cousins had joined 
together that they were no longer little, as 


they were when they started, and they were | 
now called a stream; but they laughed and | 


jumped almost as much as ever. One day 
the stream heard One tall pine tree tell an- 


| 


It was sv glad to see 
an old friend, and the ocean looked so beau- 
tiful, that the stream ran right into it, and 
always lived there after that.—Kindergar- 
ten. 


Ot Interest To Ladies. 

One of the most attractive and best ap- 
pointed Hair Dressing Parlors in the city, 
for ladies exclusively, is that of Mr. S$ 
Davidson, at 506 Washington street, cor- 
ner of Bedford. Mr. Davidson has en- 
deavored to make his rooms not only com- 
plete in everything pertaining to his busi- 
ness, but comfortable and appealing to the 
good taste of his patrons. His workmen 
are most skilful, being chosen for their ex- 
perience and good judgment and it is. far 
from unpleasant for ladies to submit to 
the deft manipulation of his assistants. 
Mr. Davidson has established a special 
scale of prices and his charge for cutting 
bangs is only 15 cents; for curling bangs, 
the same; for a thorough shampoo, 50 
cents ; and for singeing the hair to promote 
growth, 35 cents. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be found only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


38 Beylsten Sireet + (Hetel Pelham.) 





WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Pa- 
pers10 per cent. lower than any 
other store in Boston. 


Tr. EF. SWAN, 


CORNHILL. 
First Poor from Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Dec. 9, 1889, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

‘ Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, SLEEPING “AR for 
’ Buffal o. 
ll 30 A.M- ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
a Albany. 
P. M. AILYEXPRESS, with Steeping 
3, Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michi Gen ral and Wabash Rys 


P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7 Chicago via Nagara Falls and Uhbicago 
and Ga 


nd Trunk Ry- 
J R. WaTs Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





w= MINARD'S LNIMENT =~ 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings. 
Gri or ps, in man or beast—this King 
of always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the name: MINARD’SLINNI- 
ENT. 
‘Sires bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
e. Prepared by NELSOE & CO., BOSTON, 
ASS. 








WHITE'S 


KITCHEN INDICATOR TABLET. 


UP WILL save you many unnecessary 
PEG steps- When you are out of Sugar, 
Butter, Eggs, etc., simply put a pegin hole on the 
Indicator opposite the article needed. Thus the 
order for the grocer is always ready. Resembles 
a cribbage board of potatos wood, bright metall- 
ic pees. Complete, ~@ach, or 3 for $1.00, post- 
paid. Boston Tabiet Co., 35 Fulton St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





and TUMOR Specialist. Private 

Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
: G. H. McMicHast, M. D., 

No. 3 Niagara Si., Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE SUN FOR 1890, 


Some people agree with THE SUN'S 
about men and things, and some peopk 
but everybody likes to get hold of the newspaper 
which is never dull and never afraid to « k I 


mind. 


Democrats know that for twenty year 
SUN has fougiittin the front line for Den 
principles, never wavering or weakening in its 
loyalty to the true interests of the party \t serves 
with fearless intelligence and disinterested vigor 
Attimes opinions have differed as to the best 
means of accomplishing the common purpose; it 
is not THE SUN'S fault if it has seen further into 


the millstone. 


Eighteen hundred and ninety is the year that 
will probably determine the result of the Presi 
dential election of 1892, and perhaps the fortunes 
ofthe Democracy for the rest of the century 
Victory in 1882 is a duty, and the beginning ot 
1890 is the best time to start 


THE SUN. 


out in company with 


Lally, per month $0.50 
6 00 
2.00 


5.00 


Daily, per year 
Sunday, per year ........-+ee0006- : 
Daily and Sanday, per year 


Daily and Sunday, per month 0.70 


Weekly Sun, one year 1.00 


Address THE SUN, New York. 


PERFECT DAYS IN JUNE 


Need perfect Lays for June—and here they are! 


IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


ELAINE. AlLoveSong. - - Van de Water. 
MIZPAH. Song. - - Adam Geibel. 
SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA. Song, - W.S. Hays. 
OLD HOME DOWN ON THE FARM. -_ Dubois. 
VISIONS OF REST WALTZES. - F.T. Baker. 
DANSE ECOSSAISE. - - F. T. Baker. 
EDELWEISS. Glide Waltz. T. E. Vanderbeck. 
BATTLE WON. Triumphai March. E. Holst. 





IN BOOK FORM. 


Sabbath Day Music. For Piano. 
taful music. More than 40 sacred airs. 
by Leon Keach. : 

Operatic Piano Collection. The 
music of 2 operas. Arr. for Piano. a 

Young Players’ Popular Collection | 
very easy and very good pieces. ; 

Classic Four-Hand Collection. 1) Pian 
Duets. Highly praised by good players 

Piano Classics. Volume 2. 
pieces, as are those of vol. 1. 

Song Classics. Volume 2. 


Very beau 
Arranged 


best of the 


Marvellous!y good 


Grand mus 


Any book or piece mailed for retail price, whic, 
for any one of the superior books above ment ned 
is bat $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


Blank Books. 


To ACCOUNTANTS and BOOKKEEPERS 


BLANK BOOMS should be mace on te 
improved methods of 


Ruling, Printing and Binding. 
B. F. BENNETT, 
STATIONER. 


And Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS. 
No. 6 Federal St., BOSTON: 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


JOHN CLARK, Importer. 
50 Charles St. 


Bureaus, Desks, 12 
haire, 





Mahogany Sideboards, 
Clocks, Dress, Card and other Tapies,(id © 
Candle Sticks, etc. A nice selection st reas 
prices. 


ave 
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nets 10 salt water until tender. 
be SB is 
Bus 5. ¢ 
Oe ast with pepper an 
pat jnice of a lemon. 


u 


ager it over the 
himoaeys should ne 
a or clear water. 


the leading 


| tablished reputation which places it among | 
banking houses of America. | 
Re- | It buys and sells foreign exchanges and 

ices, and f effects telegraphic transfers on Europe, 
ut in thin slices d a: | California and the British Provinces. 


One of the most complete and attractive 


ver be washed | lines of goods for men’s wear ever shown 
They should in Boston may be found at Messrs. Charles 


wap sad8 ‘oth wet with alcohol, |Green & Co's, custom tailors, 581 to 585 


» kerosene ; eit 
r <b and will keep 


her will give them a | Washington Street. Every pattern known 
them from break- | to the merchant tailoring trade is laid out 
|}upon their counters, and every taste can be 


| suited in their establishment. ‘Trousers are 


gees) 5 


vje of the so-called “slumber | made to order at $5.50 per pair and upward ; 
, close imitation of the old-fash- | suits at $25,00 and upward, and light over- 


see” noods. Oblong strips Of | coats at correspondingly low prices. A 
ua or satin, two inches wide and | perfect fit is guaranteed in every case, and 


aug) Ww 
im ye strips being graduated in| 
ie rose to crimson, pale yel- | 





brow : 
ve of the strips must, 


BY 


{the palest and one of the 


cover the cushion and pro- | aj) the work of the firm is done in a thor- 
ebes beyond the ends, are ran | oggh and workmanlike manner. 


Gentlemen who are careful in matters of 


wm pale Dlae to deep blue, etc. | dress, and who always make it a point to 

of re of course, | dress weli, without vulgar pretence, have a 
the size of the pillow. Use | Place after their own heart in the recently 
were established tailoring chambers of Messrs. 


j ome an Finish the ends by folding | Hodgkins & Hodgkins, at “7 School Street, 





poe ide thus making a ruffle at Niles Building. They devote themselves 
eighth of & yard deep. Sus- exclusively to high class tailoring for gen- 
eo «by a cord or ribbon of tlemen, and they exhibit a stock which is 
; test or the darkest shade | new, fresh vnd complete in every detail. 
pe BS |Mr. William E. Hodgkins was formerly 
: . senior partner in the well known firm of 
m qnforable Turkish divan aas been | Charles A. Smith & Co., and Mr. Edward 
gus ciated. Itcan be used in | Ww. Hodgkins was for thirteen years con- 
“er room with good taste if suit-| nected with the same house. They have 
pwr’. It is never & Che&P | nersonal business connections of the most 
i fraiture, a8 it is so constructed | Gesirable character, and all who visit their 
” materials will be easily | tailoring rooms once become their perma- 

os simplest method of making | nent patrons. 

, bay the frame with the | ; 

me : \ = _ .. — PEARS’ Soar is the most elegant to!let adjunct. 


so be turned and the entire 
ue gertaod brashed and dusted. 


is more CO 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


» howeve upholster | To the Editor -— 
a, however, tO up Please inform your readers that! have a positiv 


divas tewy other lounge. It is then | pemedy for above named disease. By its timely 


ered wh salina. One point about 
) everyone seems to agree is that this 

» shall note covered in upholstery, 
smply draped, 80 that the cover can 
maored every week and shaken. 





ipetty sofa pillow made of figured 
is silk, the ground pale yellow, the de- | 
arnations deepening through various 
isistoarich brown. The shape was 
mibesize twenty inches. The /silk 


wer ws MPI sewed very neatly “over 
’ ve wrong side, a small open- 
prtaps three-quarters of an inch 
wieftat each corner. Strips of 
emefaltwo inches wide, and a yard in 
ma wre folded together, gathered 


: | For GEE CNUNID s 6 5b 8 <0 ods odds ccuncctedeceed 15 
teeiges, and drawn up closely to | ror SN set nintinanatnn hens sepals ows 15 oo 
atuetie, the gathered portion being | Shampoo...............ccccesceccessensvecces DO ChB 
inside the opening left at the cor- Singeing to promote growth..............+.. 35 cts 


te cashion and securely fastened. The | 
mol the four little rosettes which, be- 
foe into so smalla space, are very 
wetemely pretty. 


Fock Worth Knowtng. 5 


‘The bes What's Bom at L. E. Fletchers, 50 
py ion Street, near Public Library. 


De i Sieme-oeest- i eatiod oa you | FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


ive months agy be treated for a cancer on 
soc! am happy © say that you have re- 
tie cancer wihout leaving a scar or caus- 






Sey ty yawn. Yours respectfully, 
FRANK LEACH, | 


Brery riety of corns, callous, bunions, | 
4 disiguring or painful growths | 


) by Dr. Kenison, at his Chir- 
Patiors, No. 10 Temple Place. 





mo call in the services of | 







ta 








"sme of the lead 
leon e€ ing business 





Witt win season upon which we 
en msect life of every sort will 
Beimbiesome than during the win- 
Se Water-bugs and roaches, the 
“sitive people and the annoy- 
ante thoroughly exterminated | 
- . *Pucations of the ‘‘Infallible | 
ih tad Roach Exterminator,” pre- 
“mard & Co., 459 Washington 










2, ech Rooms at 18 Bedford | 
“ae they find light and appetizing | 
~ served in pleasant rooms, in| 
ey) 8nd by courteous and | 
“ers. Care is taken to please, | 
eto naBently secure, the best | 
=. Light luncheons are made | 
=! coffee and sandwiches in 
* _ &re furnished upon order | 


aster, Peabody & Co., the) 
— “a Devonshire Street, issue | 
ie of the world, through Messrs. 
*& Co., of London, whose 
_ sentatives t are. In all 

ote general stock and bond 




































use thousands of hopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE toany of your readers who | 
have consumption,if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., isi Pear! St., NewYork 


PEARS’ SOAP secures a beautiful complexion. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 15 





the bunds or feet are removed quickly bit 


= Ger scountants. Mr. C. 8. Hall, | ga, 
*oamercial street, has long made | Rheumatism, Neural 


pening, examinin . | Obesity, etc. Her treatment gives new strength and vi- 
mooks of wd g, aud ad | tality, physically and mentally, and restores a system 
Sof corporations and mer- | to a strong and healthy condition. 


@i commission houses, and is en- | their house when desired. Reiter to physicians and pa 





Ladies’ Hair Dressing, 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


_S- DAVIDSON, 


06 Washington St., cor. Bedford. 


Over Brown's Drug Storc. 


AtGEO. W. TORREY «& Co., 


™ ay becresience. You cam refer to| Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 


24 and 25 So. Market St. 
SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky 


- MASSACE. 


Cireasasos ofte nen | Swedish Movement and Klect - 
‘ten arise which compel | ments at Partors 13 Winter St. eos a 


MES. DR. M. J. CLAhHhKE 


HAVE YOUR 


SAV GLASSES FITTED 
-PRACTICAL OPTICIAN.- 


Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and 
Marine Glasses and Thermometers 
FYES for sale, made to order and repaired. 








Ramblin, Practical Optician, | 


| 
4 i most popular resorts with | NERVOUS DEBILITY | . withou feand teed. 
maibess Men at the noon hour is | $$ 
eA 





FORFEIT 


LECLANCHE INSTITUTE 
SURED ! 146 & 148 William &t., New York. 


ovr 


UR, P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


* travelers’ credits. available | Over R-H.Stearn & o.’s, J. Parker Buntin, Mgr. 


MRS. J. W. MANSFIELD, 


and. Magnetism, 


17s ‘Tremont fht., Reston. 


frm haslong had 4m €8- Room 42. Take {Elevator | 


cessful in Nervous Prostration, Overworked Brain, 
gia, Loss ot Voice, Spinal afflictions, 


Patients treated at 





SPECIALTIES. aged 


BOSTO 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 
All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes male to measure. Price 
List for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap- 
ping Boys’ Bonts, 45c.; Hee ~~ Tap- 
ring Women’s Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 

apping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoe 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired an 
not called for. All kindsof Men’s an 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricee 






Falmouth, look, Farm 


On the lines of the Central Massachusetts and Boston & Albany Railroads, 16 miles 
from Boston. 





ROLAND 2.28, by CROWN CHIEF, 850, 
(Roland will go to Rutland, May Ist, for his regular season. ) 
GUY KOHL, by GUY WILKES, dam by STEINWAY, #100. 
YOUNG ROLAND, by ROLAND, $50. 





Teams will be boarded and the horses jogged and conditioned by experienced men 
on reasonable tesms. Plenty of carriage room, and tracks (outdoor and indoor). 
Horses taken to Sudbury free of charge. 

Board #2.50 per week for mares when being served to Falmouth 
horses. For terms apply to 


CGC. F. CLARK. 


‘Causeway Street, Boston, be -. _ Falmouth House. 


Jorn) yn 








Ese "20: 
— UNLIKE ANY OTHER. — 


Positively Cures Dt Crow ma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Conch, Whowping 
Cough, Catareh. Influenza, 4 ane om ond Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tootnache, baracie 
Nervous Headache. Sciatica, Lame Back, and in Body 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different eom te it will enre. esces point Hes in the fact that it acu 
1 lieving 











| quickly, Healing all Cuts, Burns and ike Magic. “Mi manner of Cramps, Chisis 
* “ es Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 

ORICINATCO BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 

| All who buy or order direct frm us, and pegeess it, shall receive acertificate that the monvy rhall be 
| refunded if not abundantly satistied. Metal ice % cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00, hxpress prepaid to any part 


Ibs 


of the United States, or Canada, §#~Valuable pamphlet sent free. L 8. JOHNSON & CO Boston, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT 


| 
enipunemann 








Gentlemen's Clothing Cleansed, Dyed, Re-Bound, 


Repaired and Pressed in the Best Manner at 


} 

| NO. 7 ALDEN STREET, - - - ~ BOSTON. 
| 

| 

' 


Between Court and Sudbury Streets. 


M R. DEMORTIE, 


Successor to Harrell & DeMortie. Custom Work Made to Order. 


—carpers BOSTON CARPET GLEANING 60, 


‘Taken up, Cleaned, mprted 8 AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON. 


and Re-laid in the 


manner by Experienced Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 
Workmen. 








Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying. 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONIC 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG fROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
Tic Fits, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, EczEMA and all SKIN DISEASES, KiDNEY AND 
Lived TROUBLES and all Diseases OF THE BLOOD. Pies and FisTULA cured 

t the use of the kni 











cure guaran Consultation free. 














r ‘eakness of Body and Mind, Effects 
Errors or Excesses in Old or Young, 

L . How to enlarce and 

ED OKGANS& PARTS OF BODY. 

LEATMENT 

‘ereign Countri: 


and in mailed (sealed) free, 
co., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


eee TAL'pIELS,| COMPLEXION MASKS 
PEN NYT OVAL Pl L Reduce double’chins, wrinkles, and al! imperfections of 
the skin. Guaranteed harmless. Price $1.50. For 
Masks, Creams, Lotions, etc., call at 
MAMZELLE’S TOILET PARLORS, 
' Room 39, 178 Tremont st. 
Take Elevator 








tore. Send at once for s trestiae and «, Eree | 
A my infallible . Give Ex and Post | 
H. G- ROOT, M, C.,183 Peart™*.“°~v York. | 
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RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
Slafe, sure and always reliable. 
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Crockery at a Bargain, 


A rare opportunity to purchase crockery 
is offered at 13 & 14 So. Market St. by the 
firm of Nicholson, Frost & Co. the firm 
will vacate their store by July. Less than 
one half the cost will be accepted for 
many of their goods. They offer many bar- 
gains in odd pieces and broken sets of 
French Haviland China. 


JOSEPH GAHM 


New England Agent for 
308. SCHLITZ’S 


Milwaukee Lager Beer, 


Arnold & Co's, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


INDIA PALE ALES AND PORTER, 


Bottler of Bass’ English Ale, Guinness’s Stout, 
Imported Kaiser, Culmbach and Pilsner Beers; 
Direct Importer of Wines and Liquors; Mineral 
Water, ete. 


Depot and Office, 125 Purchase St., Cor. 
Hartford, BOSTON. 


Telephone No. 054. 


A NEW INVENTION. 


NYE’S FINGER TRUSS! 








eate” © 


For Hernia. Effects a PERMANENT CURE ina 
large percentage of cases. Medical men and all 
suffering from Hernia are invited to call and ex- 
amine the Truss. 


28 School St., Room 15, Boston, Mass. | 





eeniall. & Whitcomb’s Excursion to 
Vellowstone Park. 


Five excursions to the Yellowstone 
National Park are in the list of summer and 
early autumn tours announced by Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb. These trips have 
been exceedingly popular for five 
years past, and with good reason. They 
are organized with a view to making the 
sight seeing round of that marvellous 
region more thorough than the ordinary 
methods provide. Where travellers § in 
general hurry through the park, the Ray- 
mond tourists take extra days. Every ar- 
rangement is first-class, and nothing is 
leftfundone that can enhance the comfort 
of the passengers. The first party of the 
series will leave Boston July 17. Circulars 
descriptive of these tours, and others of 
the Alaska excursion, may be obtained of 
W. Raymond, 296 Washington street, op- 
posite School street. 





The Rose Standish, 


The beautiful Rose Standish Hotel. with 
its adjacent cottagef, is now open for the 
summer season of 1890. Downer’s Land- 
ing, at Hingham, is one of the most popu- 
lar and attrative of all the seashore resorts 
on this part of the Massachusetts coast. 
It can be reached by the Boston business 
man by a delightful sail inthe late after- 
noon or early evening, and the morning 
boats enable him to be at his office at his 
customary hour for basiness. The beauty 
of the location of the Rose Standish Hotel 
is known to thousands of Bostonians. On 
the northwest and the southeast stretch 
the great expanses of the open ocean and 
Hingham Bay, while inland the eye sweeps 
a scene of charming rural character. The 
Standish is one of the most perfectly ap- 
pointed summer hotel in New England and 
under the efficient management of Mr. 
J. W. C. Gilman it is kept up to an unvary- 
ingly high standard. In all respects the 
tastes of the most particular can be met 
at this favorite resort. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


One of the above INTERNATIONAL MACHINES, with Cabinet 


Desk, shipped new from the Factory. 


W. A. PECK, ROOM 9, 25 BROMFIELD ST. 


THE DAWN. 


THE ORGAN OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


REV. W. D. P. BLISS, EDITOR. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


HENRY GEORGE OR EDWARD BELLAMY; WHICH, OR. NEITHER ? 


WANTED—A WORKING shear oaes 


TO-DAY’S NECESSITY. 
A SERMON. . 
POEM, “POETRY AND THE POOR. a 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Editorial Outlook. News of the Movement. 


tional Department. News of Reforms. 


Union. 


Subscriptions, $1 per Year. 


Prof. Ezra P. Gould, D.D. 


Mrs. Abby M. Diaz. 

The Rev. John Brown. 

By the Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
The Bishop of Bedford. 


Book Reviews. 


Six Months, 50 cents. 


Address THE DAWN, 36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


What the Churches are Doing. Educa- 
Economic Science. 


“Such a paper both proclaims and signifies the dawn of a new era.”—The Christian 


\ JUNE .. 
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ME CINE 
For Bilious and Nervous Di 





pes ip poe uman f fram 
tees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM Pi Puts ts nave TH VE THE Mince oot es 
$T 
PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, Full directions with SALE OF am 
Pe enly by THOS. BEECHA St. i Lancashire. E 
Sold by Druggiate g A B. F. AL! CO., 365 and 367 Canal St’ NesYen' 
Agents for the Uni States, who, (if your does not keep them.) Sie 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOL 





RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GILMAN & STELLE, PROP. 


254, 256, 258 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Z. M. GILMAN. M. C. STELL 


FINISHING SCHOOL BEGINNERS, )upils ! 
schools self ta ght and tutore 
hry system, taken atany time. Sessions day and even 
PECIAL SPEED CLASSES. 
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BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders im Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimem 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. a. 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.)-‘ 
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HOTEL .’. CHANDLER, 











LADIES, BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Love is not so blind but that husbands can see a vast 
mqrerenes >t a oe ot = wives after using ured 
nm ns. ou may be ever so 120 — 
pleasing and amiable, but if your face is marred by | [o> oe. ee Pop. , 
etc., you will wish for a remedy.| First-Class in every respect. 


imples, black-heads, ’ tos - 
Fria you ls you will ind at 39 Teszple Place, Boston. [Approved | Special rates to Theatrical Troupes. ! 








| Day and Night. 


O BETTER SHOE MADE tan THE CRAWFORD 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


‘ under United States Hotel; No. 38 Park S4uu® 
Main St. (Charlestown District); No. 2164 Wastr 
Oe at ) 


No. 611 Washington sti 
No. 45 Green So No 
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